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ITotes,  Sanitary  and  Otherwise. 

At  the  close  of  the  year  the  blank  for  the  use  of  the  local  boards 
of  health  was  sent  to  each  board. 


A  circular  letter  has  been  sent  to  the  physicians  which  is  expres- 
sive of  the  judgment  of  the  State  Board  of  Health  on  the  present 
status  of  the  question  of  the  value  of  diphtheria  antitoxin,  which 
indicates  the  dosage  and  method  of  use,  and  which  gives  the 
names  of  a  number  of  druggists  at  different  points  in  the  State 
who  keep  diphtheria  antitoxin  and  syringes  for  its  administration. 
Their  names  may  be  found  in  our  advertising  pages. 


For  those  physicians  who  have  occasion  to  give  a  certain  number 
of  cubic  centimeters  of  antitoxin  with  a  syringe  graduated  in  min- 
ims, and  who  have  forgotten  the  relation  to  each  other  of  these  two 
measures  of  quantitv,  the  statement  maybe  timely  that  1  c.  c. 
equals  about  16  minims,  therefore  10  c.  c.   is  equal  to  160   minims. 


For  a  few  years  the  tide  of  emigration  from  Maine  to  the  West 
has  been  checked  Our  citizens,  generally,  who  care  for  the  pros- 
perity of  our  State,  and  every  newspaper  and  board  of  trade  that 
has  referred  to  the  matter,  speak  of  it  with  satisfaction.  That  is 
right,  for  every  well  disposed  human  being  who  stays  here  and 
carries  on  his  life's  work  among  us,  adds  appreciably  to  our  collec- 
tive resources  and  well-being. 


But  Inhere  is  another  army  of  our  fellow  citizens  which  leaves  us 
every  year,  the  army  of  the  dying.  Some  years  it  is  12,000  strong, 
some  years  slightly  less,  —  a  number  leaving  us  each  year  approx- 
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imately  as  large  as  our  whole  gain  in  population  from  1880  to- 
890.  Of  these,  some  have  labored  to  a  good  old  age  ;  some  have 
gone  at  an  age  when  the  expectation  of  life  would  have  included 
many  years  of  productive  labour,  baring  the  accident  of  infection  ; 
and  many  have  left  just  as  they  were  merging  into  manhood  or 
womanhood  or  after  they  had  settled  down  to  the  active  duties  of 
life. 


Even  a  well-ordered  Utopia  must  have  its  death-rate,  but  the  un- 
Utopian  Sanitarian  must  deplore  that  large  mortality  from  causes- 
which  are  so  largely  preventable.  The  responsibility  in  this  di- 
rection is  both  personal  and  public,  but  the  insistanc9  upon  muni- 
cipal cleanliness  and  upon  alertness  against  infection  should  be  a 
part  of  the  work  of  all  associations  for  the  development  of  the  mate- 
rial prosperity  of  the  people. 


A  large  quota  of  that  annual  army  of  the  departing  is  claimed  by 
tuberculosis.  May  we  not  hope  that  the  better  time  is  coming^ 
when  the  State  may  appreciate  tbe  value  of  the  lives  that  may  be 
saved  from  this  destroyer  and  open  the  door  of  a  sanitarium  for 
the  medical  and  hygienic  treatment  of  those  cases  of  consumption 
which  cannot  be  treated  in  their  homes,  and  in  which  there  is  a 
fair  chance  of  cure  ? 


The  experience  in  German  sanitoria  for  consumptives, situated  in 
climates  not  in  the  least  more  favorable  than  that  of  some  spots  in 
Maine,  has  den  onstrated  the  great  power  for  good  of  such  insti- 
tutions. Humanitarian  considerations  influence  the  State  to  pro- 
vide for  the  hopelessly  idiotic  or  insane  :  the  dictates  of  humanity 
and  a  regard  for  her  material  welfare  should  lead  the  common- 
wealth to  watch  with  self  concern  what  has  been  done,  and  what 
may  be  done  abroad,  in  the  direction  here  indicated. 


Some  of  the  preceding  thoughts  were  suggested  by  reading  that  a 
movement  is  under  way  for  building  another  sanitarium  for  the 
city  of  Berlin  and  the  Province  of  Brandenburg  as  a  refuge  for 
teachers,  scholars,  artists  and  writers  who  are  infected  with  tuber- 
culosis and  who  are  not  well-to-do.  It  is  to  contain  120  beds,  is 
to  be  not  far  from  the  city  in  a  wooded  country,  the  air  of  which  is 
comparatively   free  from  dust. 
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That  troublesome  affection,  "a  cold  in  the  head,"  is  undoubtedly 
infectious.  A  chill  often  renders  a  person  susceptible  to  the  con- 
tagion, but  the  germ  is  very  likely  the  essential  factor.  The 
proper  care  of  infected  handkerchiefs  and  the  avoidance  of  the 
promiscuous  use  of  towels,  handkerchiefs,  etc.,  would  do  some- 
thing in  restricting  the  spread  of  colds  in  the  family. 

A  medical  journal  sounds  a  warning  against  the  danger  to  in- 
fants of  using  on  them  the  handkerchiefs  of  persons  with  tuberculo- 
sis, bronchitis,  or  a  cold  in  the  head. 


Two  years  ago  the  Committee  on  Hygiene  of  the  New  York  Medi- 
cal Society  reported  :  "The  mortality  from  whooping-cough  and 
its  sequelae  is  so  great  (averaging  450  per  annum  in  this  city  for 
the  past  ten  years)  that  it  would  seem  that  greater  prjpcautions 
should  be  taken  to  prevent  its  spread." — Sanitarian. 


One  of  the  English  medical  officers  of  health  records  an  outbreak 
of  typhoid  fever  distributed  to  various  families  by  root-beer  which 
was  brewed  in  a  room  where  a  child  lay  with  that  disease. 


M.  Ducor  relates  three  cases  (mother  and  two  infants),  with- 
out any  history  of  heredity,  who  contracted  tuberculosis  in  a  room 
which  was  previously  occupied  by  a  person  who  died  of  tubercu- 
losis. In  the  paper,  covering  the  walls  of  this  room,  he  found 
Koch's  tubercle  bacillus.  He  advocates  the  reception  of  sputa  in 
suitable  cuspidors  and  claims  that  too  much  stress  cannot  be  laid, 
aiot  only  o^\  thorough  disinfection  of  a  room  previously  occupied 
by  a  consumptive,  but  that  this  room  should  be  re-papered.  Ac- 
cording to  the  degree  of  attenuation  of  the  tuberculous  matter  in- 
haled in  an  infected  room,  general  tuberculosis,  local  tuberculosis, 
•or  scrofulosis  may  result. — Samaine  Medicale. 


The  various  hospitals  in  London  which  have  to  do  with  tubercu- 
lous patients  all  agree  that  the  chief  way  in  which  the  disease  en- 
ters is  with  the  inspired  air  in  the  form  of  dust.  They  therefore 
attempt  to  keep  the  sputum  moist  until  it  is  removed.  As  an  an- 
tiseptic for  use  in  the  cups,  carbolic  acid  is  used,  and  caustic  soda 
if  the  sputum  is  very  adhesive.  The  stools  are  quite  generally 
infected.  By  some,  handkerchiefs  are  prohibited.  In  others  they 
are  allowed,  although  the  danger  of  their  use  is  admitted.  — R, 
J.  Month.  Bulletin, 
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Certain  climates  are  doubtless  somewhat  more  suitable  than 
others  for  diseases  of  the  luugs,  but  the  difference  is  much  less- 
than  is  commonly  supposed.  The  germ-laden  air  of  crowded 
cities  is  naturally  less  curative  than  that  of  the  country,  seashore, 
or  mountain.  The  purer  the  air  the  better,  and  contrary  to  a  pre- 
valent notion,  the  colder  the  air  the  better,  provided  the  patient 
can  and  will  educate  himself  to  be  out  in  it  and  breathe  it  freely. — 
Dr.  Reed  in  Medical  News. 


Prudden,  Nuttall,  and  Bollinger  have  all  made  observations  on 
the  numbers  of  bacilli  in  the  sputum  in  cases  of  pulmonary  tuber- 
culosis, and  the  number  of  bacilli  during  the  twenty-four  hours  ha&^ 
ranged  between  30,000,000  and  4,000,000,000. 


Mallein  is  produced  from  the  cultures  of  the  bacillus  of  glanders 
in  analagous  ways  to  the  production  of  tuberculin  from  the  baci- 
lus  of  tuberculosis.  Mallein  is  used  for  determining  the  absence  or 
the  presence  of  glanders  in  horses  the  same  way  as  tuberculin  is  used 
for  the  diagnosis  of  bovine  tuberculosis.  Mallein  has  also  been 
used,  as  some  practitioners  claim,  with  good  effect  in  the  treatment 
of  chronic  glanders  in  man. 


Thousands  or  millions  of  people  became  morbidly  absorbed  in  a 
single  murder  or  a  murder  trial,  ignorant,  or,  if  not  so,  indifferent 
to  these  thousand  social  and  governmental  murders.  Statesmen  and 
political  parties  are  engrossed  in  questions  relating  to  a  few  million- 
dollars'  worth  of  silver  ore,  a  few  Pacific  Islanders,  or  a  bit  of 
tariff  legislation,  all  together  of  immeasurably  less  importance 
financially,  or  humanly,  than  the  needless  waste  of  human  lives 
about  which  they  do  not  care  a  blue  bean. — Medical  News. 


Houghton,  of  Dublin,  says  that  two  hours  of  scA'ere  mental  labor 
abstracts  as  much  vital  strength  from  the  system  as  a  whole  day  of 
physical  labor. — Food. 


Speaking  of  the  beneficent  influence  of  flowers  upon  the  soldier 
boys  wounded  with  rebel  bullets  and  lying  in  hospital, the  Secre- 
tary of  the  State  Board  of  Health  of  Iowa  says  :  '*We  verily  be- 
lieve that   many  a  home  sick,    discouraged   one  was   coaxed   back 
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to  life,  aod  to  devotion  to  country|by  this  silent,  potent,  remedial 
agent  who  otherwise  would  have  gone  to  the  morgue.  We  have 
seen  them  so  faint  and  low  as  not  to  recognize  their  attendants, 
and  wholly  indifferent  to  all  that  was  passing  about  them, and  yet 
not  too  weak  and  far  gone  to  notice  and  smile  at  a  beautiful 
flower.  The  flowers  are  among  God's  potential  agencies  for 
making  the  world  brighter,  healthier  and  happier." — Iowa  Health 
Bulletin. 


ITotes  on  School  Hygiene. 

"If  we  would  work  the  brain  to  the  best  advantage,  we  must  see 
that  the  requisite  physical  conditions  are  secured." — Dr.  Phil- 
brick, 

One  of  the  most  crying  evils  is  over-pressure  of  school-children. 
Every  physician  has  daily  before  his  eyes  the  sad  results,  and  he 
knows  that  instead  of  medicine  the  poor  little  body  needs  play  and 
exercise,  and  out-of-door  air  and  sunshine. — Medical  News. 


We  could  well  follow  the  example  of  many  of  the  foreign  cities 
which  are  careful  to  provide  school  children  with  as  large  and 
as  pleasant  playgrounds  as  possible.  The  city  of  Munich,  for  in- 
stance, has  eleven  different  pieces  of  ground  reserved  for  the  use 
of  school  children,  besides  places  in  many  of  the  streets  and 
elsewhere  in  which  children  are  allowed  to  carry  on  their  games 
and  which  are  suitable  for  this  purpose.  The  same  city  shows  its 
regard  for  the  happiness  and  welfare  of  its  school  population  by 
providing  ten  places  for  skating  and  furnishes  the  water  for  flood- 
ing and  sprinkling  them  wheu  freeziog  weather  comes. 


Much  to  be  desired  is  the  adoption  of  some  system  of  instruction 
which  will  obviate  the  necessity  of  putting  pupils  back  a  term  or, 
still  worse,  a  whole  year  after  a  temporary  absence  from  illness  or 
other  unavoidable  cause.  Or  if  compelled  to  makeup,  after  lost 
time,  to  retain  his  place  in  the  class,  the  convalescent  pupil  is  sub- 
jected to  a  pressure  to  which  he  should  not  be  subjected,  particu- 
larly when  weakened  by  recent  illness. 


It  was  shown  very  conclusively  years  ago,  that  an  insufficiency 
of  light  in  school  rooms  has  had    much  to  do   with  the   impairment 
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of  vision  among  civilized  peoples.  The  influence  of  certain  authori- 
ties was  to  swing  the  pendulum  too  far  the  other  way  when  they  re- 
commended a  southern  exposure  of  school  room  windows.  Ex- 
tremely trying  and  dangerous  to  an  eye  under  the  pressure  of 
school  work  is  direct  sunlight  upon  the  desk,  or  near  it. 


The  want  of  ventilation  in  school-houses  is  a  serious  evil,  but 
ventilation  through  open  windows  is  probably  upon  the  whole,  stili 
more  dangerous  than  the  breathing  of  impure  air.  It  is  certainly 
more  immediately  dangerous.  The  writer  has  observed  in  his  own 
city,  severe  and  dangerous  colds,  inflammation  and  suppuration  of 
the  middle  ear,  and  other  ills  as  the  result  of  drafts  from  open 
windows. 


Efficient  ventilation  cannot  be  had  through  windows.  Any  venti- 
lation so  obtained  while  the  pupils  are  in  the  school  room  and  in 
their  seats  is  perilous.  The  best  way,  upon  the  whole,  is  to  be- 
gin each  session  with  a  roomful  of  fresh  air,  open  the  windows  at 
recess,  more  or  less  widely,  according  to  the  weather,  and  a  bene- 
fit would  come  to  the  pupils  in  more  ways  than  one  during  long 
sessions,  when  the  weather  is  not  too  severe,  to  stop  all  study  for  a 
few  moments,  open  the  windows,  and  let  the  pupils  leave  their  seats 
or  turn  their  faces  instead  of  their  backs  to  the  draft. 


When  a  school  room  has  provisions  for  continuous  ventilation, 
though  only  fairly  good,  the  opening  of  the  windows  during  school 
hours  is  an  ill-advised  piece  of  interference.  The  window  venti- 
lation is  inadequate  and  open  windows  immediately  stop  the  action 
of  the  legitimate  ventilating  apparatus. 


Desks  and  seats  in  class-rooms  should  be  placed  so  as  to  admit 
light  on  the  left  of  the  pupil,  and  the  most  remote  desk  should  not 
be  more  than  twenty  feet  from  the  window  on  the  left,  and  each 
scholar  should  have  the  sole  use  of  one  desk. — Valentine  Brown 
in  New  York  Medical  Record. 


There  is  no  exercise  more  pleasing  to  the  average  schoolboy  or 
girl  than  a  wild  romp  and  unrestrained  screaming  for  ten  or  fifteen 
minutes  in  the  school-yard  during  recess.  Such  complete  relax- 
ation in  the  open  air  from  the  rigid  rules  of  school  discipline  seems 
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to  infuse  new  life  into  the  pupils,  by  expanding  or  inflating  their 
lungs  with  fresh  air,  while  at  the  same  time  the  foul  air  of  the 
class-room  is  completely  expelled.  This  important  effeci  cannot  be 
obtained  by  the  system  now  in  vogue  in  most,  if  not  all,  of  the 
common,  and  many  parochial  schools,  of  opening  the  windows  for 
a  few  minutes  while  the  pupils  stand  and  stamp.  All  that  can  be 
said  in  favor  of  this  new  system  of  prancing  is  that  it  is  a  little 
better  than  no  air  or  exercise  at  all. — Ih. 


The  regulations  of  the  Prussian  Minister  of  Education  relative  to 
schools  for  girls  provide  that,  after  the  second  hour  of  instruction 
there  shall  be  a  recess  of  fifteen  minutes,  and  after  each  subsequent 
hour  there  shall  be  a  pause  of  ten  minutes.  If  circumstances 
should  make  it  necessary  to  prolong  the  session  to  five  hours,  the 
pause  between  the  fourth  and  fifth  hours  shall  again  be  fifteen 
minutes.  At  least  during  the  longer  pauses,  the  pupils  should 
leave  that  the  rooms  may  be  aired.  When  the  weather  permits, 
the  pupils  should  go  out  into  the  open  air  during  the  recess. 


Meat  Inspection. 

The  average  American  law-maker  fails  to  get  into  his  head  the 
idea  that  health  is  wealth.  This  truth  is  more  clearly  understood 
in  some  other  countries  whose  governments  offer  protection  agains 
certain  dangers  which  the  individual  citizen  cannot  protect  himself 
against.  Hence,  then,  a  paternalism,  which  deserves  praise  rather 
than  sneers,  provides  a  systematic  inspection  of  meats  that  the 
people  may  not  consume  tuberculous  beef  or  trichinous  pork. 
This  inspection  must  be  made  whether  these  food-stuffs  are  of 
home  or  foreign  production.  The  exclusion  of  American  meats 
stopped  American  exports,  touched  some  men's  pockets,  and  rais- 
ed a  clamor  which  soon  brought  about  a  governmental  inspection 
of  those  meats  only  which  are  designed  for  the  use  of  foreign 
consumers. 

That  is  right.  It  is  wise  to  protect  the  interests  in  beeves  and 
hogs  :  it  is  a  still  a  better  part  of  wisdom  for  the  government  to 
guard  its  investments  in  human  health  and  life, — the  value  of  men, 
women,  and  children  as  property.  But  under  our  policy  it  is  the 
lives  of  foreign  consumers  that  get  the  protection  while  our 
American  consumers  of  beef  and  pork  get  the  uninspected  leavings 
with  a  good  commingling  of  the  rejected  diseased  animals  not  fit  for 
our  foreign  customers  to  eat. 
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Tuberculosis  :    JLction  of  Local  Boards. 

An  Answer. — When  a  case  of  pulmonary  tuberculosis  is  reported, 
the  local  board  is  not  required  to  isolate  or  quarantine.  Children 
from  the  house,  so  long  as  they  are  well,  may  go  to  school,  and 
neighbors  may  visit  the  house  as  freely  at  they  wish.  The  only 
Serious  danger  is  in  a  more  or  less  prolonged  residence  is  the  same 
rooms  inhabited  by  a  consumptive  who  is  ignorant  of  the  danger 
coming  from  tuberculous  sputum  which  is  not  properly  disposed 
of,  or  who  fails  to  observe  the  few  precautions  which  the  safety  of 
others  demand  and  which  are  also  best  for  him. 

The  part  required*  of  local  boards  is  to  report  these  cases  to  the 
State  Board  and  assure  themselves  that  the  household  in  question 
does  not  remain  in  ignorance  of  the  character  of  the  danger  and  of 
how  it  may  be  avoided.  Send  Circular  No.  54,  by  the  hands  of  the 
physician,  when  one  is  in  attendance. 


The  Influence  of  Weather  Upon  Consuxnpti7es. 

Observations  made  in  the  Sanitorium  for  Consumptives,  at  Falk- 
enstein,  Germany,  show  that  temperature,  changes  in  temperature, 
and  air  pressure  have  but  little  influence  on  the  health  of  the 
patients,  and  that  rain  or  snow  has  but  slight  influence.  On  the 
contrary,  high  winds,  particularly  the  East  winds,  have  an  injuri- 
ous effect  on  the  condition  of  the  patients.  The  rule  is,  therefore, 
that  the  consumptive  can  and  should,  under  suitable  precautions, 
enjoy  the  fresh  air  without  regard  to  the  weather.  The  successful 
treatment  of  consumption  is  possible  anywhere,  where  pure  air, 
good  food,  and  moderate  exercise  can  be  provided. 

As  consumption  is  so  common  a  disease  the  larger  number  of 
the  sick  cannot  be  treated  in  distant  places,  but  must  receive  the  care 
in  the  country  where  they  live.  The  results  of  the  treatment  of  this 
disease  in  the  various  German  sanitariums  have  shown  that  the  pa- 
tients  of  this  class  may  be  perfectly  healed  in  Northern  climes, 
and  that  the  old  idea  that  these  patients  can  be  successfully 
treated  only  in  Southerly  climes  must  be  abandoned. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  in  the  not  so  distant  future  a  large  num- 
ber of  these  public  establishments  for  the  cure  of  consumption  may 
be  built. 

A  New  Form  of  "Window- Board. 
The  window-board  is  an  old  expedient  for  ventilating  a   room 
otherwise   unprovided   with  ventilating   arrangements.     When  this 
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board,  about  four  inches  wide  and  slightly  shorter  than  the  sash  is 
wide,  is  slipped  under  the  lower  sash,  an  opening  is  left  between 
the  two  sashes  through  which  fresh  air  enters  in  an  upward  direc- 
tion, thus  not  impinging  directly  upon  the  heads  of  the  inmates  of 
the  room.     But  a  late  number  of  The  Rural  New-  Yorker  illustrates 


a  form  of  window  board  which  is  an  improvement,  in  that,  by  its 
use,  an  upward  current  of  air  is  admitted  beneath  the  lower  sash  as 
well  as  between  the  two.  The  accompanying  figure  shows  this 
windowboard  in  place.  Its  construction  and  use  is  described  as 
follows:  "'Make  a  board  with  two  end  pieces  as  shown  in  the 
illustration.  Raise  the  sash  and  insert  the  end  pieces  as  shown  in 
the  diagram.  This  will  admit  a  current  of  fresh  air,  but  will  turn 
it  up  towards  the  ceiling,  and  obviate  a  draught  upon  the  bed. 
There  will  also  be  a  similarly  protected  opening  at  the  middle  of 
the  window  between  the  sashes." 


The  ITemesis  of  Cmlization. 

But  the  destructive  wastefulness  of  this  disease  is  not  to  be  meas- 
ured only  by  its  choice  of  victims.  The  mode  in  which  it  kills  is 
marked  by  a  perversity  which  separates  it  from  all  others.  The 
victims  of  fevers  at  least  die  quickly.  The  nursing  and  the  tend- 
ing of  them,  although  a  tax  on  the  community,  is  not  for  long ;  a 
month  and  it  is  over  one  way  or  the  other.  How  different  in  re- 
gard to  consumption  !  How  long  the  struggle,  how  long  the  period 
of  dependence  upon  others,  how  great  the  drain  on  the  resources 
of  the  healthy,  only  those  can  understand   who  have  known  the  in- 
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ner  life  of  families  in  which  consumption  has  been  rife.  Think  of 
one-eleventh  of  the  whole  people  dying  of  a  disease  which  takes, 
say,  four  years  to  kill,  which,  during  a  large  portion  of  that  time, 
leaves  them  more  or  less  helpless  dependents  on  their  stronger  rela- 
tions or  on  the  State,  and  which,  as  a  final  horror,  is  all  the  time 
more  or  less  infectious,  and  scatters,  as  it  goes  on,  germs  of  like 
destruction  for  future  generations. 

Now,  consumption  is  especially  a  disease  of  crowded  life,  and  thus 
becomes  the  Nemesis  of  civilization.  According  to  a  communica- 
tion made  a  few  weeks  ago  to  the  Academi<^  de  Mededne^  in  Paris, 
it  is  made  quite  clear,  from  a  careful  examination  of  the  returns 
from  662  French  towns,  that  consumption  increases  in  proportion  to 
the  size  of  the  to^vns. 

In  those  of  less  than  5,000  inhabitants,  the  mortality  was  less  than 
2  to  1.000;  in  those  between  5,000  and  10,000,  2.16  ;  between  10,000 
and  20,000,  2.71;  between  20,000  and  30,000,  2.88;  between 
30,000  and  100,000,  3.05  ;  between  100,000  and  430,000,  3.63  ;  and 
in   Paris    is  nearly    5  per  1,000   of  population. 

High  culture  and  civilization  are  only  possible  where,  by  combin- 
ed effort  and  mutual  help,  the  hard  labor  of  dragging  sustenance  from 
Mother  Earth  is  enlightened,  and  time  is  left  for  other  pursuits  than 
that  of  getting  daily  bread.  Civilization,  then,  depending  on  mutual 
help, can  only  develop  where  people  are  massed  together, and  so  far  in 
the  world's  history  consumption  has  followed  in  its  trail.  Where 
men  are  massed  together,  there  consumption  takes  root,  and  thus 
its  ravages  seem  to  form  one  of  the  limitations  of  human  progress. 

We  need  not,  then,  hesitate  to  admit  that  one  of  the  m  jst  impor- 
tant subjects  which  civilized  communities  can  discuss  is  this  ques- 
tion which  we  now  have  before  us — how  to  prevent  a  disease  which 
stands  in  the  way  of  that  busy  life  of  mutual  help,  by  means  of 
which  alone  civilization  is  able  to  separate  itself  from  barbarism. 
—  The  Sanitary  Record. 

Tuberculosis  of  Ingestion. 
.In  the  two  years, 1892-93, 77  deaths  occurred  in  Maine  from  mes- 
enteric tuberculosis.  This  is  not  a  large  number  when  compared 
with  the  2651  deaths  from  pulmonary  tuberculosis  during  the  same 
time.  We  might  let  the  mesenteric  tuberculosis  figures  flatter  us 
that  Maine  cows  are  remarkably  free  from  tuberculosis,  or  we 
might  console  ourselves  that  there  isn't  much  danger  from  tuber- 
-culous  milk  after  all.     The  danger  from  lightning  is  much  smaller 
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still,  but  the  person  is  foolhardy  who  unnecessarily  puts  himself  in 
certain  places  when  thunder  storms  are  near. 

Formerly  it  was  thought  that  tuberculous  infection  communica- 
ted by  articles  of  food  almost  invariably  gave  rise  to  the  abdominal 
forms  of  tuberculosis.  But  it  is  now  believed  that,  even  when  the 
pulmonary  lesions  are  most  marked,  the  lung  disease  may  be  sec- 
ondary toothers  in  distant  parts.  Dr.  G-.  Sims  Woodhead,  of  Lon- 
don, supports  this  view,  and  his  opinion  is  based  upon  personal 
investigation.  He  says  that  he  has  seen  dozens  of  cases  of  child- 
ren when  the  lungs  were  markedly  affected,  and  when  it  was  pos- 
sible to  trace  the  cause  of  invasion  from  caseous  or  old  mesenteric 
glands  through  the  chfdn  of  retro- peritoneal  glands,  up  through  the 
diaphragm,  to  the  posterior  mediastinal  and  bronchial  glands,  and 
so  on  to  the  lungs.  He  believes  that  such  infection  through  the 
intestinal  tract  can  only  take  place  from  food, and  especially  milk, 
though  occasionally  imperfectly  cooked  meat  may  be  the  medium. 

The  danger  from  tuberculous  animal  foods  is  not  insignificant, 
but  it  were  nonsense  to  think  of  accepting  vegetarianism  as  the 
only  refuge.  An  intelligent  public  control  or  inspection  of  the 
food  supply  is  the  rational  method  and  is  needed.  On  the  part  of 
individual  consumers  of  infectible  articles,  a  degree  of  study  not 
so  burdensome  as  is  required  of  the  modern  farmer  to  save  his 
crops  from  fungoid  and  insect  pests,  will  teach  them  how  to  avoid 
dangers  which  singly  may  seem  insignificant,  but  collectively,  con- 
tribute to  the  excessive  death-rates  of  the  ignorant  and  the  improvi- 
dent classes. 


First  Aid  in  Electric  Accidents. 
Dr.  W.  W.  Hedley,    of  Brighton,  writing    of  the  frequency  of 
accidents   from  electric  wires  in   modern  municipal   life,  suggests 
the  publication  of  the  following  rules  for  the  guidance  of  non-med- 
ical persons  : 

1.  Break  the  circuit  at  once,  if  there  be  an  interrupter  close  at 
hand  and  you  know  how  to  use  it.  If  not  lose  no  time,  bat  pro- 
ceed to  rule  2. 

2.  Do  not  touch  the  man's  body  with  your  bare  hands,  but  if 
India-rubber  gloves  are  not  at  hand,  pull  him  off  the  cable  by  his 
coat-tail,  or  fold  your  coat  or  some  such  dry  article  into  two  or  three 
thicknesses,  and  using  this  as  a  pad  to  take  hold  of  the  body,  pull 
it  away  from  the  circuit  and  resort  to  rule  5. 

3.  If  unable  to  get  him  off,  raise   with  covered   hands  that  part 
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of  the  body  which  is  touching  the  earth,  or  one  of  the  poles  of  the 
circuit.  This  will  break  the  circuit,  and  it  will  usually  be  thus 
possible  to  get  him  easily  away,  and  if  so,  proceed  to  rule  5. 

4.  If  still  unsuccessful,  make  another  pad,  and,  placing  it  be- 
tween the  ground  and  the  part  of  the  body  in  contact  with  the 
ground,  continue  your  efforts  to  detach  him. 

5.  Having  pulled  him  away  from  the  cable,  free  his  neck  of 
clothing,  and  treat  the  case  as  one  of  drowning,  one  method  being 
as  follows  : 

6.  Open  his  mouth  and  take  hold  of  the  front  part  of  the  tongue 
with  your  fingers  (covered  with  a  handerchief  if  you  have  one), 
draw  the  tongue  forward,  and  gradually  let  it  go  back  sixteen 
times  a  minute. 

Be  sure  that  the  root  of  the  tongue  is  acted  upon  and  drawn  for- 
ward. If  the  teeth  are  clinched  and  you  cannot  get  them  apart 
with  your  fingers,  gently  separate  them  with  the  handle  of  a  pock- 
et knife  or  by  a  small  piece  of  wood,  cork,  etc. 

Resist  the  efforts  of  the  bystanders  to  pour  stimulants  down  his 
throat  until  a  medical  man  arrives  and  ''takes  over"  the  case. — 
Boston  Med.  and  Surg.  Jour. 


&  I7ni7ersal  ITuisance. 

*'The  guiding  star  of  feminine  inventiveness  is  the  fashion  plate 
designer.  This  marvellous  personage  spends  his  life  in  devising 
new  perversions  of  the  human  form.  He  designs  a  dress  first  of 
of  all  as  an  abstract  thing,  not  the  least  as  an  appendage  of  human- 
ity ;  and  then,  finding  it  is  something  that  approaches  the  modern 
woman's  ideal,  he  racks  his  brain  to  invent  a  figure  that  will  fill 
up  the  dress,  feeling  as  indeed  he  has  every  reason  to  feel,  that 
every  up-to-date  woman  will  at  once  do  her  utmost  to  pervert  the 
terribly  crude  material  with  which  nature  has  provided  her  into  a 
tolerable  imitation  of  his  creation.  His  figures  are  always  from 
ten  to  fifteen  heads  high,  not  more  than  nine  inches  round  the 
waist,  half  as  wide  again  at  the  shoulders  as  they  are  at  the  hips, 
and  project  all  round  in  a  nice  even  curve, as  if  they  had  been  turn- 
ed in  a  lathe.  Seen  in  profile,  there  is  no  difference  between  the 
curves  back  and  front — it  is  essential  that  the  line  composition  of 
the  single  or  double  pyramid  should  be  the  same  from  what- 
ever side  they  are  examined.  All  this  is  very  effective  from  the 
feminine  point  of  view,  but  at  the  same  time  this  ideal  is — if  we 
consider  the  many  imperfections  in  woman's  construction — a  very 
difficult  one  to  approach.  So  few  people  are  even  ten  heads  high, 
and  a  waist  nine  inches  round  can  only  be  produced  at  a  cost  of  a 
good  deal  of  discomfort,  even  forcing  up  the  shoulder  blades  so 
that  they  may  project  in  the  right  way  hurts  till   you  get  used  to  it. 

Women,  however,  would  sooner  die  than  confess  to  being  defeat- 
ed by  anything  so  contemptible  as  the  laws  of  nature  ;  and  some  do 
die  before  the  struggle  is  quite  over.  On  the  whole,  would  it  not 
be  better  if  the  fashion-plate  designer  died  first?"  — European 
Mail — National  Popular  Review. 
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Sanitary  Inspector. 
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ITotes,  Sanitary  and.  Otherwise. 

Some  town  clerks  seem  to  think  that,  if  they  record  births, 
deaths,  etc.,  just  as  they  are  returned  to  them,  their  fall  duty  as 
local  registrars  is  done.  But  that  is  far  from  the  truth.  The  law- 
requires  the  town  clerk  to  insist  upon  full  and  complete  reports  of 
births,  marriages,  and  deaths,  and  if  they  are  not  complete  it  is  the 
duty  of  the  clerk  lo  have  them  made  so. 


In  the  record  of  a  birth,  the  birthplace  of  the  parents;  in  the 
record  of  a  marriage,  the  birthplace  of  groom  and  bride  ;  and  in 
the  record  of  a  death,  the  birthplace  of  the  decedent  are  so  im- 
portant parts  of  the  record  that  they  should  never  be  omitted  if 
practicable  to  obtain  them. 

If  nothing  more  is  possible,  state  whether  the  birthplace  was  in 
the  United  States  or  not. 


When  a  wound  suppurates  or  otherwise  does  badly,  it  is  not  a 
case  of  ''taking  cold  '  in  it,  but  it  means  that  it  has  bec3me  infected. 
It  is  about  time  for  the  laity,  as  well  as  their  doctors,  to  bear  this 
in  mind. 


To  avoid  infection,  avoid  uncleanliness.  A  while  ago  this 
journal  cautioned  against  the  use  of  cobweb  to  staunch  bleeding, 
Now  we  read  of  a  fatal  case  of  tetanus  (lockjaw)  caused  by  the  ap- 
plication to  a  wounded  thumb  of  a  poultice  made  from  material  con- 
tributed by  the  cow  stable.  In  the  light  of  our  now-a-day  science 
it  is  easily  understood  why  the  use  of  such  excrementitious  matter, 
or  any  dirty  applications  are  dangerous. 


It  is  also    about  time    for  the  intelligent    adult   reader  of   the 
miscellaneous  literature  of  the  day  to  absorb  data   for   the   conclu- 
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sion  that  the  practice  of  applying  adhesive,  or  "sticking"  plaster,, 
to  wounds  is  altogether  out  of  time  with  modern  surgical  practice, 
and  may  convert  a  slight  abrasion  or  cut  into  a  serious  sore.  In 
place  of  the  plaster  in  the  kitchen  emergency  corner,  put  half  an 
ounce  or  more  of  Aristol  to  be  dusted  on  the  wound,  as  a  dry 
dressing. 


For  the  preliminary  cleansing  of  the  wound  use  water  which  has 
been  boiled,  applied  with  clean  hands  and  a  clean  cloth  or  sponge 
which  preferably  has  been  sterilized  by  boiling.  If  there  i& 
slight  or  moderate  bleeding,  apply  the  water  as  hot  as  can  be  borne. 
If  the  bleeding  is  severe  control  it  until  the  doctor  comes  by 
pressing  with  the  thumb  at  a  point  near  the  wound, — when  upon  a 
limb,  usually  on  the  body  side  of  the  cut.  Or  place  a  pad  of  dry, 
clean  cloth  over  the  cut  and  apply  firm  pressure  with  the  hands. 


It  was  something  of  a  surprise  when  the  bacteriologists  took 
tetanus  from  among  the  purely  nervous  diseases  and  placed  it  among 
the  bacterial  diseases  and  presented  irrefragable  proofs  of  the 
propriety  for  so  doing.  The  habitat  of  the  bacillus  of  Nicolaier 
is  the  soil  and  places  and  things  filthy.  Tetanus  is  readily  pro- 
duced artificially  by  the  inoculation  of  test  animals  with  cultures 
of  this  bacillus. 


The  human  race  owes  a  debt  of  gratitude  to  the  rabbit  and  the 
guinea-pig,  which  have  served  as  offerings  to  the  goddess  who  holds 
the  keys  to  the  temple  of  Etiology.  But  now  and  then  in  our  mod- 
ern laboratories  of  bacteriology,  some  unlucky  worker  gives  up  his 
own  life  as  an  accidental  offering  to  science.  The  assistant  of 
one  of  the  earlier  investigators  of  tuberculosis  became  infected 
and  lost  his  life  by  carelessly  inhaling  the  germs  of  tuberculosis 
atomized  in  tests  upon  animals.  A  year  or  two  ago  a  fatal  case 
of  cholera  was  contracted  from  laboratory  work,  and  about  the 
same  time  a  typical  case  of  tetanus  resulted  from  the  accidental 
prick  of  a  hypodermic  needle  which  had  been  dipped  into  a  pure 
culture  of  the  bacillus  of  that  disease. 


Luckily  this  last  unfortunate  recovered.  He  presented  his 
fellow  workers  their  unique  chance  to  study  in  a  human  being  a  case 
of    tetanus    produced   by  the  inoculation  of  a  pure  culture  of  the 
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bacillus.  It  may  be  noted  that,  in  man,  the  period  of  incubation 
of  tetanus  is  four  days,  or  at  least  it  was  in  this  case.  During  this 
time  the  man  was  perfectly  well. 


A  farmer,  in  speaking  of  tuberculosis  says:  "This  disease  is 
with  us  to-day,  and  it^will  not  be  routed  out  until  we  pay  more  at- 
tention to  drainage  and  ventilation  of  farm  buildings,  and  the  pur- 
ity of  the  water  and  food  which  we  supply.  I  believe  the  time  is 
coming  when  all  farms  which  supply  milk  or  butter  for  the  market 
will  be  inspected  by  'public  inspectors,'  for  the  purpose  of  deter- 
mining their  sanitary  condition  and  the  health  of  their  stock." 


Brandy  Drops. 

At  a  life  insurance  banquet,  held  in  Philadelphia,  lately,  the 
Hon.  Emory  Smith  made  the  statement  that  there  was  expended 
annually  in  the  United  States,  by  rum  drinkers,  more  than  four 
times  as  much  as  for  all  the  life  insurance  carried  by  the  people  of 
the  country,  and  that  tobacco  cost  more  than  life  insurance. 


"According  to  the  report  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Commissioner, 
Mills,  for  the  year  1892,  the  patrons  of  the  saloons  paid  $609,000,- 
000  for  whiskey  and  $617,258,460  for  beer,  a  total  of  $1,226,259,- 
460,  the  interest  of  which  for  one  minute  at  6  per  cent,  per  annum 
is  $8,515  68.^'  This  would  more  than  pay  off  the  national  debt, 
and  would  feed  and  clothe  all  the  poor  of  the  country. 


A  late  French  writer  makes  a  note  of  the  drink  evil  as  follows  : 
"Alcoholism  is  the  great  misfortune  of  the  present  day,  and  if 
the  evil  is  not  corrected  France — the  country  of  sunshine,  of  good 
ivine,  and  great  gayety — will  be  changed  into  a  nation  of  brutes  by 
this  ignoble  vice.  The  peril  is  evident,  and  it  is  high  time  to 
check  it.'' 

There  is  another  dark  side  to  the  question.  In  France,  it  has 
been  found  that  insanity  has  increased  pari  passu  with  the  increase 
of  drunkenness.  It  is  computed  that,  in  1884,  the  number  of 
Insane  persons  in  France  has  increased  to  133  per  100,000  inhabit- 
ants ;  in  1885,  the  number  had  increased  to  186,  and  it  is  fair  to 
assume  that  the  increase  has  progressed  with  an  equal  step  since 
then,  so  that  the  number  of  insane  in  France  at  this  time  may  be 
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reckoned  at  166  per  100,000  of  population,  the  increase  being,  it  is- 
said,  in  a  direct  ratio  to  the  increased  production  and  consumption 
of  alcoholic  drinks. — U.  S.  Consular  Reports. 


In  France  in  1836-40,  when  500,000  hectolitres  of  alcoholic 
drinks  were  consumed,  there  were  137  suicides  and  226  ''acci- 
dental" deaths  due  to  alcoholism.  Between  1880-85,  when  the 
consumption  of  alcohol  had  risen  to  1,800,000  hectolitres,  the  sui- 
cides from  alcoholism  numbered  868,  and  the  accidental  deaths 
538. — Lyon  Medical. 

I  stated  two  years  ago  that  there  was  approximately  one  million 
six  hundred  thousand  persons  who  use  spirits  to  excess  in  the^ 
United  States.  By  excess  I  meant  all  persons  who  drank  to  intox- 
ication continuously  or  at  long  intervals.  This  would  include 
many  persons  who  are  temperate  most  of  the  time,  then  have  drink 
paroxysms.  It  would  also  include  persons  who  use  strong  spirits- 
daily,  seldom  manifesting  the  usual  symptoms  of  intoxication,  but 
at  all  times  more  or  less  under  the  influence  of  spirits. — Qaarterly 
Jr.  of  Inebriety. 


It  is  said  that  Jane  Cakebread,  whom  Lady  Henry  Somerset 
vainly  sought  to  reform,  bad  been  imprisoned  for  drunkenness 
nearly  300  times. 


A  sorry  aspect  of  the  alcohol  evil  is  the  large  number  of  women 
in  some  of  the  English  towns  who  are  addicted  to  drink.  But,  on 
the  other  hand,  under  restraint  and  treatment  in  reformatories, drunk- 
enness in  women  is  shown  not  to  be  a  hopeless  disease,  as  some  have 
claimed.  In  an  institution  for  women  in  Manchester,  25  per  cent, 
of  the  inmates,  mostly  in  a  presumably  hopeless  stage  of  alcohol- 
ism, have  been  permanently  cured. 


Within  a  few  years  a  great  change  has  taken  place  in  all  the 
Eastern  cities  concerning  the  competency  of  men  who  use  spirits. 
The  manufacturer,  the  jobber  and  retailer,  and  even  the  distiller, 
brewer  and  retail  liquor  dealer,  demand  total  abstainers  to  do  their 
work.  This  is  seen  in  the  Business  Men's  Moderation  Society, 
where  pledges  are  taken  not  to  use  spirits  or  any  strong  drinks 
until   after  business  hours.      On  the  great  ocean  steamers  total 
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abstinence  was  the  rule  when  at  sea,  but  recently  several  large 
companies  have  enforced  rigid  laws  making  it  part  of  the  officer's 
qualifications  that  he  be  a  total  abstainer.  Should  he  be  seen 
drinking  anywhere,  on  duty  or  off  duty,  he  is  to  be  discharged  at 
once. — Lancet' Clinic. 


The  drink  problem  on  American  railroads  is  a  question  of  busi- 
ness, and  without  any  sentiment.  If  the  man  who  uses  spirits,  in 
moderation  or  excess,  shows  any  incompetency,  he  is  discharged  at 
once.  An  engine  was  sent  to  the  shop  for  repairs  more  frequently 
than  usual.  An  inquiry  shov^ed  that  the  engineer  was  a  beer- 
drinker  ;  the  inference  was  that  beer  had  disturbed  his  judgment 
and  made  him  more  reckless,  and  he  was  discharged.  Recently,  a 
great  railroad  corporation  gathered  all  the  facts  concerning  the 
men,  and  the  conditions  of  every  accident  which  had  occurred  on 
their  lines  for  five  years.  When  tabulated,  it  appeared  that  40  per 
cent,  of  all  accidents  were  due  altogether  or  in  part,  to  the  failure 
of  men  who  were  drinking ;  that  in  1 8  per  cent,  there  was  strong 
suspicion  of  similar  causes,  yet  no  clear  proof.  In  one  year,  over 
a  million  dollars'  worth  of  property  was  destroyed  by  the  failures 
of  beer-drinking  engineers  and  switchmen.  The  companits'  rules 
requiring  temperate  men  for  all  positions  are  more  rigorously 
enforced.  —  Quart.  Jr.  of  Inebriety. 


Dr.  Norman  Kerr,  speaking  of  police-court  inebriate  offenders, 
said  recently,  that  it  is  now  generally  conceded  that  the  existing  pro- 
cedure of  short  commitments  is  a  miserable  failure  and  neither 
deters  nor  reforms  the  victims  of  drink.  Scientific  students  of  the 
subject  hold  that  there  is  a  physical  as  well  as  moral  aspect  of  in- 
ebriety. 


That  inebriety  is  a  disease,  and  is  curable,  is  now  fully  recog- 
nized. The  frontiers  of  truth  concerning  inebriety  have  widened, 
and  each  pioneer  from  his  advanced  studies  points  to  wider  and 
more  extended  realms  of  facts  that  have  not  been  examined. 
While  the  year  that  has  passed  has  echoed  the  turbulent  shouts  of 
the  gold  cure  empirics,  and  their  frantic  rivalry  and  dying  groans, 
a  great,  restless  movement  has  been  apparent  all  over  the  world  on 
a  far  different  level. — Quar.  Jour.  Inebriety. 
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The  cure  of  a  few  hundred  inebriates  in  asylums  will  be  lost  in 
the  larger  questions  of  prevention.  This  is  the  direction  of  scien- 
tific advance.  How  can  we  halt  these  armies  of  inebriates?  How 
can  we  prevent  and  break  up  the  recruiting  stations  ?  How  can  we 
isolate  and  lessen  their  destructive  influence  on  society  and  on  in- 
dividuals ?  How  can  we  prevent  their  culture  and  growth  in  our 
midst  ? — Ibid. 

The  chronic  inebriate  must  be  handled  in  a  different  way  from  the 
acute  alcoholic.  Some  states  have  a  so-called  Habitual  Drunkard 
Act,  under  which  persons  arrested  several  times  for  drunkenness 
can  be  committed  to  an  inebriate-asylum  for  an  indefinite  period 
of  time.  If  all  chronic  drunkards  were  thus  treated  and  kept  under 
lock  and  key,  the  cost  would  no  doubt  be  very  great,  and  yet  only 
a  tithe  of  what  it  is  at  present.  Persons  have  been  sentenced  to 
imprisonment  thirty  and  more  times  a  year  for  drunkenness.  More 
than  one-half  of  all  arrests  are  for  this  cause.  The  chronic 
drunkard  is  a  constant  menace  to  society,  a  clog  on  the  wheels  of 
industry,  and  the  amount  of  trouble  that  he  causes  is  incalculable. 
He  must  be  restrained,  as  the  lunatic  is,  for  the  safety  of  society. 
— Dr.  Crothers. 

Children  of  Drinkers. 
The  Quarterly  Journal  of  Inebriety  gi\es  the  views  of  a  specialist 
on  this  subject,  with  observations  with  twelve  families  of   drinkers 
and  twelve  of  temperate    people.     We   tabulate  the  observations 
below  : 

Number  of  children. 

Deaths  under  one  week  old. 

Idiots, 

Dwarfs,  (stunted  in  growth) 

Epileptics, 

Chorea,  ended  in  idiocy. 

Deformed  and  diseased, 

Hereditary  drunkards. 

One  of  the  above  is  counted  under  two  categories,   leaving  only 
ten  of  the  children  of  drinkers  showing  normal  constitutions. 


Drinkers. 

Temperate. 

57 

61 

25 

6 

5 

0 

5 

0 

5 

0 

1 

0 

5 

0 

2 

0 

To  Municipal  OfEcers. 


"Assessors  blanks"  have  been  sent  out  promptly  to  all  the  towns 
as  soon  as  news  of  town  elections  could   be  got.     Please   bear  in 
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mind  that  the  names  of  children  born  during  the  year  1895,  is  the 
chief  reason  why  the  law  imposes  this  duty  upon  you. 

Do  not  delay  making  the  appointments  to  fill  the  vacancies  on 
your  local  board  of  health.  The  law  prescribes  that  this  shall  be 
done  before  April  15.  A  postal  card  has  been  sent  to  you  for  a 
report  to  this  office  of  the  names  of  the  appointees.  In  the  ordi- 
nary course  of  events  one  member  only  of  the  local  board  goes  out 
each  year. 

The  Disinfection  of  Wells. 

T'rom  the  government  laboratory  in  Agra,  North  Western  India, 
Hankin,  Indian  Med.  Gazette — Centr.  f.  Bak.,  gives  the  results  of 
(his  efforts  to  sterilize  and  make  harmless  the  waters  of  the  wells  in 
some  localities  where  cholera  was  epidemic,  and  where  other  water 
was  not  available.  For  this  purpose  he  found  the  addition  of  one 
part  of  lime  to  1000  parts  of  water  to  give  satisfactory  results. 
After  adding  the  lime  to  the  water  it  must  be  stirred  up  thoroughly  : 
the  injurious  foreign  matter  is  then  precipitated  with  the  lime  or 
is  destroyed  by  it.  A  water  in  Agra  which  contained  30,000  germs 
to  the  cm.  before  the  admixture  of  lime,  had  400  one  hour  after- 
ward, and  48  thirty  hours  later.  Water  perfectly  free  from  bac- 
teria could  not,  however,  be  secured  by  a  single  addition  of  the 
■lime  ;  but  in  10  out  of  14  wells  whose  waters  contained  cholera  bac- 
illi, the  lime  destroyed  all  the  cholera  germs.  The  local  con- 
ditions of  four  of  the  wells  were  so  unfavorable  that  reinfection 
-of  the  water   from  the  surroundings  occurred. 


The  Tuberculous  Handkerchief. 

Cornet  it  was  who  first,  in  an  effective  way,  brought  evidence 
of  the  great  part  which  the  sputum  of  the  consumptive  plays  in 
spreading  lung-tuberculosis,  when  the  sputum  is  permitted  to  dry 
and  to  become  reduced  to  dust.  He  ehowed  also  how  the  consump- 
tive's handkerchief  reinfects  the  patient  himself  and  endangers  his 
associates.     As  Dr.  Jaeger,  of  Stuttgart,  says  : 

"And  now  what  is  the  further  fate  of  this  suspicious  article? 
As  would  de  done  with  the  clothing  of  typhoid  or  cholera  patients, 
it  is  not  put  into  a  solution  of  caibolic  acid,  but  it  is  folded  to- 
gether and  carefully  kept  until,  after  several  or  many  days'  use,  it 
becomes  a  cloacal  in  miniature,  a  nidus,  of  the  most  dangerous 
of  germs.  Further,  when  it  is  to  be  retired  for  a  while,  it  is  not 
disinfected,  but  the  careful  housewife  preserves  the  costly  fabric, 
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the  precious  piece  of  embroidered  linen,  until — she  counts  the 
wash  for  the  laundry.  The  dried  handkerchief  is  then  torn  open, 
a  cloud  of  dust  is  whirled  into  the  air,  and  with  the  dust  the  disease 
germs  which  bid  defiance  to  drying.  And  what  of  the  pocket  in 
which  the  handkerchief  is  carried  by  high  and  low,  so  far  as  the 
old  riddle  does  not  apply  :  Der  Bauer  wirft  es  weg^  der  Eerr  steckt 
es  ein! 


Cold  Air  for  ConsumptiTes. 

There  are  now  six  sanitaria  in  Germany  at  which  consumptives 
are  treated  by  the  cold-air  method  first  suggested  by  Detweiler. 
The  principal  idea  of  this  method  of  treatment  is  that  the  patient 
should  be  exposed  constantly  to  air  at  a  low  temperature,  currents 
of  cold  air  being  allowed  to  pass  through  the  bed-room  at  night, 
and  during  the  day  as  much  of  the  time  being  spent  in  the  open  air 
as  possible.  The  pure  air  quiets  the  cough,  lessens  the  tempera- 
ture, arrests  night  sweats,  improves  the  appetite,  and  remedies  or 
arrests  the  course  of  the  disease.  Observations  made  in  these 
sanitaria  have  developed  the  interesting  fact  that  it  is  exceedingly 
rare  indeed  that  infection  of  healthy  persons  by  contact  with  con- 
sumptive inmates  is  observed.  Tbe  probable  'reason  for  this  is 
that  greater  precautions  are  taken  to  prevent  infection  in  the 
sanitaria  where  especial  attention  is  given  to  this  disease  than  in 
ordinary  hospitals,  or  indeed  in  private  houses.  It  is  well  known 
that  the  breath  of  a  consumptive  does  not  contain  bacilli ;  it  is  only 
when  sputum  has  been  dried  and  reduced  to  powder  so  that  it  is 
carried  about  by  the  air,  that  the  possibility  of  infection  occurs. — 
Modern  Medicine. 


Ice,  Pure  and.  Otherwise. 

Our  knowledge  of  the  present  day  on  this  subject  is  truthfully 
reflected  in  the  following  from  a  writer  in  Rotterdam  : 

The  purity  of  ice  depends  in  general  upon  the  character  of  the 
water  from  which  it  is  produced,  Even  if  in  the  process  of  freez- 
ing some  bacteria  are  destroyed,  bacteria-free  ice  cannot  be 
obtained  from  bacteria-laden  water,  and  the  use  of  ice-water  from 
it  may  be  as  dangerous  as  would  the  use  of  the  water  from  which 
it  was  formed.  Some  new  investigations  have  shown  that  w^ater 
produced  from  melting  ice  may  be  more  heavily  laden  with  bacteria 
than  the  same  quantity  of  unfrozen  water. 
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Natural   ice   from    clifferent  sources  shows  different   degrees  of 
purity.     For  example : 

Ice  from  river  Spree  had  1700  colonies. 
**  Lake  Geneva  ''    210         '' 

'*  Hailstones       *'      72         '* 

The  investigations  of  Christomanus,  of  Athens,  are  of  interest. 
He  used  water  from  two  sources.  No.  1,  water  from  the  city  sup- 
ply, contained  30  mg.  of  organic  matter  in  each  litre.  After  freez- 
ing there  was  a  whitish  opaque,  granular  central  portion  surrounded 
by  a  perfectly  colorless,  transparent,  and  very  hard  outer  portion. 
About  75  per  cent,  of  the  ice  was  clear  and  25  per  cent,  opaque. 
After  melting,  the  clear  ice  contained  only  2.8  mg.  of  organic  mat- 
ter, while  the  central  opaque  core,  had  105.5  mg., — more  than  three 
times  the  quantity  found  in  the  original  water.  No.  2,  water  from 
a  well  at  an  ice  factors ,  contained  64  mg.  organic  matter  in  the 
litre.  After  freezing  the  water  from  the  clear  ice  bad  5.5  mg.  and 
that  from  the  cloudy  central  part,  202  mg.  of  organic  matter. — 
Gesundheits  Ingenieur. 


The  Dangers  of  Street  Toys :    A  Protest. 

Far  be  from  us  the  wish  to  add  to  the  lamentably  well-filled  ranks 
of  the  unemployed,  or  to  prevent  any  man  fiom  earning  a  more  or 
less  honest  living.  But  he  who  would  live  must  also  let  live,  and 
not,  as  too  often  in  the  case  of  the  street  {-eller  of  penny  toys, 
imperil  the  lives  of  others.  We  have  often  alluded  to  this  very  real 
danger.  Our  present  protest  is  impelled  by  personal  ocular  demon- 
stration. Beneath  our  windows  stands  an  honest  son  of  toil,  who 
— to  make  a  rough-and-ready  diagnosis  from  inspection — is  a  veri- 
table culture  ground  of  tubercle  bacilli  and  a  fit  subject  for  tbe  hos- 
pitality of  a  hospital,  ''consumption"  or  otherwise — persistently  and 
as  energetically  as  his  lungs  will  allow  imitating  the  warblings  of 
the  feathered  songsters  who  do  not  inhabit  the  Strand  by  blowing 
down  the  spout  of  an  apparently  rather  pretty  little  imitation  of  a 
milk  jug,  numbers  of  which  he  carries  on  a  tray.  Unconsciously, 
no  doubt,  he  makes  his  little  effort  toward  antisepsis  by  transfer- 
ring from  a  tin  box  to  his  mouth  from  time  to  time  a  portion  of 
tobacco  of  Cimmerian  hue.  The  disinfecting  properties  of  tobacco 
are  as  yet  not  clearly  proved — at  all  events  as  regards  the  bacillus 
of  tubercle.  The  filthiness  of  tbe  procedure  is,  in  the  present 
instance,  undoubted,  and  will,  we  trust,  when  we  make  it  known, 
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act  as  a  potent  prophylactic  by  preventing  people  purchasing  these 
dangerous  toys.  Another  street  vender  perambulates  a  limited 
portion  of  pavement  offering  for  sale  what  appears  tv>  be  a  gro- 
tesque doll  of  pantomimic  aspect,  whose  head  requires  to  be  kept 
at  hydrocephalic  proportions  by  constant  expirations  from  the  lungs 
of  its  peripatetic  proprietor.  He  happily  presents  no  apparent 
signs  of  tuberculosis  ;  but,  alas,  there  is  the  possibility  of  other  and 
even  worse  contagious  diseases  to  be  considered,  not  necessarily  in 
him  as  an  individual,  but  in  his  numerous  confreres  plying  their 
trade  along  some  miles  of  London  thoroughfares.  Let  it  be  well 
taken  to  heart  that  these  penny  toys  must  be  bought  by  a  great 
number  of  persons  and  taken  home  to  their  children,  a  large  pro- 
portion of  whom  may  possess  a  ''soil"  richly  prepared  by  heredity 
to  receive  and  fructify  the  seeds  of  tuberculosis.  Let  the  other 
horrible  possibilities  of  the  transference  of  disease  be  borne  in 
mind,  and  it  will  be  recognized  that  this  is  no  mere  passing  "scare" 
that  we  raise,  but  a  most  serious  danger  to  the  health  of  the  com- 
munity worthy  of  the  earnest  attention  of  our  legislators,  engaged 
though  they  are  with  other  matters  of  pressing  importance.  Trade 
such  as  this  requires  legal  supervision.  At  any  rate,  the  element 
of  personal  infection  should  be  discouraged.  The  possibilities  of 
scarlet  or  other  fevers  from  the  housing  of  these  wares  at  night  are 
bad  enough  ;  the  certainty  of  direct  microbic  infection  is  appalling. 
— Lancet. 

Credit  Side  of  the  Cholera  Account. 

A  reduction  of  more  than  fifteen  per  cent,  in  the  general  death- 
rate  is,  grossly  stated,  the  claim  made  for  the  sani'ary  administra- 
tion of  Great  Britain  initiated  by  Sir  John  Simon  in  1865,  when  he 
undertook  the  defense  of  that  country  against  Asiatic  cholera. 
Abandoning  in  toto  the  system  of  defense  by  quarantine  restrictions, 
as  against  that  individual  disease,  a  vast  machinery  of  notification, 
isolation  and  disinfection  with  reference  to  the  infectious  and  con- 
tagious diseases  generally,  has  been  organized,  the  efficiency  of 
which  may  be  measured,  with  substantial  accuracy,  by  the  statis- 
tics of  one  group  of  diseases  — the  typhoid  or  enteric  and  other  con- 
tinued fevers.  Thorne-Thorne  has  recently  shown  that,  whereas 
the  mean  annual  deatti-rate  of  this  group  was  567  per  million  living 
in  the  five  years  1869-7^,  it  was  only  179  in  the  five  years  1888-92  ; 
that  if  during,  this  latter  quinquennium,  people  had  died  of  these 
fevers  at  the  rate  at  which  they  died  in  the  former  five  year  period. 
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there  would  have  been  duriag  1888-92  no  fewer  than  55,808  more 
deaths  than  actually  occurred  ;  and  that  had  the  same  mortality 
obtained  in  1S92  that  prevailed  in  1869  no  less  than  14,232  persons 
who,  at  the  end  of  1892,  had  escaped  death  from  these  causes, 
would  have  died  during  that  year.  *'In  short,"  he  says,  "even  if 
cholera  had  recurred  in  England  and  Wales  between  1867  and  1892 
— a  period  during  which  that  disease  was  practically  absent  from 
our  midst — on  the  same  scale  as  between  1849  and  1866,  we  should 
still  be  the  gainer  by  several  hundreds  of  thousands  of  human  lives. 
And  our  gain  in  this  respect  is  largely  due  to  the  incentive  given 
by  reason  of  cholera  prospects  and  of  the  knowledge  that  the  dis- 
ease would  have  to  be  met  by  improved  sanitary  administration. '^ 
— Jr.  American  Med.  Assoc. 


Influenza. 

The  following  is  from  a  circular  prepared  by   the   Medical  Offi- 
cer of  the  Local  Government  Board  of   England,    in  the  spring  of 

1895. 

'^Influenza  is  highly  infective  from  person  to  person  ;  its  infec- 
tious quality  is  often  manifested  before  the  disease  is  fully  recog- 
nized ;  its  incubation  period  is  one  of  the  shortest  of  all  infectious 
diseases  ;  it  varies  so  much  in  intensity  that  many  cases  are  never 
diagnosed  at  all ;  one  attack  confers  no  marked  immunity  against 
another ;  and  the  infection  is  largely  eliminated  by  means  of  the 
lungs,  the  sputa  of  the  sick  being  invariably  charged,  during  the 
acute  stage  of  the  di-^ease,  with  its  patiiognomonic  micro-organism. 
The  disease  calls  primarily  for  measures  of  isolation  and  of  dis- 
infection, but  there  are  difJicuhies  in  making  any  such  measures 
universally  applicable.  Wherever  they  can  be  carried  out,  the 
following  precautions  should,  however,  be  adopted  : 

'4.  The  sick  should  be  separated  from  the  healthy.  This  is 
especially  important  in  the  case  of  first  attacks  in  a  locality  or  a 
household. 

*'2.  The  sputa  of  the  sickroom  should,  especially  in  the  acute 
stage  of  the  disease,  be  received  into  vessels  containing  disinfec- 
tants. Infected  articles  and  rooms  should  be  cleansed  and  dis- 
infected. 

*'3.  When  influenza  threatens,  unnecessary  assemblages  of 
persons  should  be  avoided. 

'•4.     Buildings  and  rooms   in    which   many   persons  necessarily 
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congregate  should  be  sufficiently  aerated  and  cleansed  during  the 
intervals  of  occupation. 

It  should  be  born  in  mind  that  the  liability  to  contract  influenza, 
and  also  the  danger  of  an  attack,  if  contracted,  are  increased  by 
depressing  conditions,  such  as  exposure  to  cold  and  to  fatigue, 
whether  mental  or  physical.     Attention    should    hence  be    paid  at 

epidemic  periods  to  all  measures  tending  to  maintenance  of  health, 
such  as  use  of  clothing  ot  suitable  warmth,  and  a  sufficiency  of 
wholesome  food. 

* 'Persons  wHo  are  atta' ked  by  influenza   should    at   once   seek 

rest,  warmth,  and  medical  treatment,  and  they  should  bear  in  mind 

that  the  risk  of  relapse,   with  dangerous  c<'mplications,   constitutes 

a  chief  danger  of  the  disease." — The  Sanitary  Record. 


Tlie  Churcli  and  Sanitary  Heform. 

With  a  splendid  abandonment,  the  Church  of  to-day  has  thrown 
off  many  a  clinging  prejudice,  and  has  given  herself  heartily  to  the 
work  of  adaptation  to  the  variant  deeds  of  a  constantly  changing 
social,  and  commercial  life.  Our  Christian  sociologist  must  not 
forget,  in  the  grand  struggle,  the  meaning  which  he  is  striving 
to  interpret;  the  more  humble  needs  of  man,  the  things  that  con- 
cern so  vitally  his  physical  w-  U-being.  A  man's  soul  is  only  one 
part  of  him,  the  mo  t  important  to  be  sure,  still,  a  part,  at  least 
under  his  present  environment.  Religion  has  a  great  work  to  di) 
in  modifying  and  reconstructing  the  purely  physical  in  a  man's  life 
and  surroundings. 

To  this  end  every  village  pastor  should  give  a  portion  of  his 
time.  The  village  physician  or  physicians  should  find  in  him  their 
readiest  helper  in  all  work  for  the  uplifting  of  the  health  standard 
in  the  village.  Few  people  appreciate  the  ignorance,  indifference 
and  narrowness,  that  many  of  our  physicians  have  to  fight  against 
in  their  work  for  sanitation.  No  man  in  the  community  is  better 
fitted  to  be  the  constant  helper  in  overcoming  these  things  than  the 
pastor.  He  is  above  suspicion  of  personal  ends  to  be  forwarded, 
he  has  no  ax  to  grind  ;  he  has  free  access  to  the  homes  ;  a  word 
from  him  may  be  heeded  when  others  fail.  Let  the  pastor  and  his 
physician  be  personal  friends  if  it  is  in  any  way  possible.  There 
is  {something  almost  ideal  about  such  a  friendship.  One  supple- 
ments, continues,  carries  to  infinity  the  other's  work.  I  read  not 
long  since  of  a  Western  clergyman  who  openly  defied  a  health 
board  in  a  matter  of  contagious  disease.  Such  conduct  is  un- 
worthy the  profession,  it  is  not  the  mark  of  a  Christian  or  a  gentle- 
man. Every  church  member  in  the  community  should  be  a  care- 
ful student  of  public  health,  esteeming  it  a  Christian  privilege  to 
aid  in  making  his  village  a  home  for  pure  souls  in  a  healthy  body. 
— Rev.  R.  B.  Mathews.     Jr.  of  Medicine  and  Science. 
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ITotes,  Sanitary  and  Otherwise. 

Neither  is  the  fact  that  the  business  has  been  carried  on,  or  the 
use  of  property  indulged  in  for  a  great  length  of  time,  any  defence 
to  an  indictment  for  a  nuisance.  The  law  is, that  no  length  of  time 
can  prescribe  for  a  public  nuisance  of  any  description.  Neither  is 
it  any  defense  that  when  the  nuisance  was  established  it  was  in  a 
convenient  place,  and  that  the  public  have  come  to  the  nuisance, 
either  by  the  extension  of  the  town  or  the  opening  of  highways 
and  streets. —  Wood  on  Nuisances,)  page  83. 


Dr.  Osier,  of  Johns  Hopkins  University,  calls  attention  to  the 
extraordinary  abuse  of  the  term  malaria,  which  is  u.-ed  as  a  cloak  to 
cover  our  ignorance  of  the  nature  of  obscure  fevers.  The  simple 
intermittents  rarely  kill  even  when  protracted.  We  are  reminded 
that  the  diagnosis  of  the  malarial  fevers  can  be  made  with  certainty 
by  the  blood-examination,  and  that  an  intermittent  fever  which  re- 
sists quinine  is  not  of  malarial  origin. 


It  is  interesting  to  note,  says  Dr.  Osier,  that,  in  New  Orleans  at 
least,  physicians  seem  to  be  coming  gradually  to  the  conviction  that 
the  long-continued  fever  which  resists  quinine  is  in  reality  typhoid. 


The  regulation  of  the  hours  of  sleep,  for  children,  is  an  important, 
but  doubtless  one  of  the  most  neglected  duties  of  parents.  It  is  no 
difficult  problem  to  trace  the  connection  of  insufficient  sleep  during 
the  period  of  greatest  constructive  activity,  with  an  unstable  nervous 
system  and  general  lack  of  vital  stamina  and  resisting  power. — 
The  Pittsburg  Medical  Review. 


'^The  Church  Sanitary  Association"  is  the  name  of  a  society 
lately  organized  in  England.  Its  purpose  is  to  have  the  church, 
both  pulpit  and  pew,  act  more  strenuously  in  teaching  the  laws  of 
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health  and  sanitation,  to  circulate  papers  by  admitted  sanitarians, 
and  to  give  occasional  sermons  on  tbe  same  subject. 


Not  only  in  the  testing  for  tuberculosis,  but  in  using  other 
methods  of  diagnosis,  the  fact  cannot  be  too  often  stated  that  the 
failure  to  find  a  symptom  or  pathologic  condition  is  no  indication 
of  the  absence  of  that  symptom  or  condition. — Medical  and  Surgi- 
cal Jr. 


As  one  illustration  of  the  achievements  of  the  sanitary  organiza- 
tions in  his  city,  Dr.  Russell,  Medical  Officer  of  Health  of  Glasgow, 
says  :  "All  the  sanitary  energy  which  nowadays  we  expend  in  the 
whole  fraternity  of  infectious  diseases  was  thh'ty  years  ago  concen- 
trated in  a  life  and  death  struggle  with  this  one  disease,  typhus 
fever.  The  mortality  from  this  disease  has  been  reduced  from  a 
total  of  3,607  deaths  in  the  five-year  period  1865-69  to  70  deaths  in 
the  period  1890-94." 


Every  fatal  case  of  typhoid,  says  Mr.  Ernest  Hart,  is,  in  fact,  a 
violent  death,  an  example  of  water  poisoning,  and  should  be  the 
subject  of  sanitary  inquest. 


In  an  outbreak  of  glanders  in  Posen,  537  horses  were  tested  by 
Heyne*  with  mallein.  Of  these  animals  116  reacted  and  they  were 
slaughtered.  The  postmortem  examinations  showed  108  of  the 
116  were  affected  with  glanders.  Of  the  remaining  eight,  four  had 
shown  an  atypical  reaction,  leaving  only  four  in  which  evidence 
of  the  disease  could  not  be  found  at  the  autopsies. 


Some  authorities  have  believed  that,  in  infant  feeding,  sterilized 
milk  is  less  easily  digestible  and  less  nutritious  than  raw  milk,  but 
Bendixf  claims  that  milk  sterilized  at  102  C.  (215.6  F.)  is  as 
easily  digested,  loses  nothing  of  its  nutritive  value  for  sick 
children, and  is  much  safer  for  being  freed  from  bacteria.  Believing 
that  the  lower  temperatures  in  pasteurization  cannot  be  trusted  to 
destroy  spores,  he  prefers  sterilization. 


The  collective  investigation  which  Dr.  R.  H.  Lewis,  Secretary  of 
the  State  Board   of  Health  of  North  Carolina,  has  carried  out  in 

*Berliner  tierarzliche  Woch. — Centralb.  f  Bak. 
tjahrbuch  f.  Kinderheilkunde.     Cenlr.  f.  Bak.     XVII,  139. 
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his  State,  makes  a  pretty  good  case  for  those  physicians  who  have 
held  that  the  usual  or  exclusive  medium  of  communication  of  the 
so-called  malarial  diseases  is  impure  water,  instead  of  impure  air. 
The  letters  from  some  of  his  correspondents  are  very  interesting, 
but,  to  us,  are  of  no  practical  importance  so  long  as  we  stay  in 
Maine. 


No  plague  or  epidemic  which  has  ever  visited  this  country  can 
in  any  way  be  compared  with  tuberculosis  in  the  number  of  its 
victims  claimed  yearly.  We  find  from  statistics  that  the  deaths 
from  all  the  recognized  infectious  and  epidemic  diseases,  such  as 
small-pox,  typhoid  fever,  scarlatina,  measles,  diphtheria,  cholera, 
&c  ,  added  together,  do  not  half  equal  those  of  consumption. — 
Columbus  Med.  Journal. 


Dr.  Denison,  of  Denver,  relates  that  in  a  certain  hospital  for 
consumptives,  the  patients  were  in  the  habit  of  expectorating  from 
open  windows,  and  on  the  ground,  where  some  chickens  devoured 
the  sputum.  In  due  time  the  whole  flock  was  found  to  be  contam- 
inated and  closer  examination  proved  them  to  be  tubercular.  A  like 
effect  was  observed  in  a  cat,  which  undoubtedly  lived  upon  mice,  fre- 
quenting a  waste  barrel  where  sputum  bottles  from  my  office  were 
thrown.  The  cat  not  only  became  contaminated  had  enlarged 
glands,  etc.,  but  she  had  a  litter  of  kittens  which  showed  unmistak- 
ably the  tubercular  treatment  and  some  of  them  died  apparently  of 
the  disease. — Colo.  CUmalologist . 


Through  his  local  paper  a  citizen  in  one  of  our  own  towns 
pleads  the  cause  of  the  school  children. 

"Must  we  crowd  our  children  into  the  schoolhou^e  where  there  is 
no  ventilation,  where  the  dust  from  the  blackboard  is  constantly 
inhaled  by  them  with  no  chance  for  it  to  escape,  where  the  interest 
of  the  pupils,  the  enthusiasm  of  the  teacher,  the  life  of  the  school 
is  lost  simply  because  the  sanitary  condition  of  the  schoolhouse  is 
not  properly  cared  for.  The  truth  is  citizens, we  are  re-enacting  the 
cruelties  of  the  Civil  War,  we  are  making,  a  Libby  Prison  of  our 
schoolhouse  and  the  results  may  be  as  serious  to  the  health  of  the 
coming  generation  as  the  Black  Hole  of  Calcutta  was  to  the  men  im- 
prisoned there." 


As  to  the  action  of  the  freezing  weather  of  winter  upon  the  diph- 
theria bacillus,  Abel  says  :  "Diphtheria  bacilli  retain  their  vitality 
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for  several  nijntlis  in  the  open  air.  Their  virulence  does  not  suf- 
fer from  the  cdIcI.  After  sixty-eight  days'  exposure,  they  only 
lose  slightly  in  virulence,  and  rather  less  so  than  in  the  case  of 
bacilli  kept  indoors." 

Sotine  studied  the  effects  of  vaccination  upon  epidemics  of  small- 
pox in  30  villages  of  the  district  of  Mologa,  Russia.  He  made  an 
examination  of  665  families  containing  1564  children,  14  years  of 
age  and  under.  Of  these  children  1055  had  been  vaccinated,  434 
had  not  been  vaccinated,  and  in  75  there  was  doubt  as  to  whether 
they  had  ever  had  a  successful  vaccination.  Daring  the  time  of 
the  epidemic  there  were  only  sixteen  cases  of  small-pox  among  the 
1055  vaccinated  children,  or  one  and  three-tenths  per  cent.  ;  among 
the  75  doubtful  cases  there  were  35  cases  of  small-pox,  or  forty-six 
and  six- tenths  per  cent.  ;  and  among  the  434  unvaccinated  children 
244,  or  fifty-eight  and  six-tenths  per  cent,  suffered  from  small-pox. 
That  is,  the  danger  from  small-pox  was  45  times  greater  among 
the  unvaccinated  than  among  the  vaccinated. 
— Revue  D' Hygiene. 


In  milk  the  thermal  death-point  of  the  tubercle  bacillus  is  con- 
siderably lower  than  in  sputum,  and  most  other  matter  in  which  it 
is  likely  to  be  found.  Dr.  Forster,  of  Amsterdam,  gives  the  fol- 
lowing table  showing  the  degree  of  heat  and  the  length  of  time  of 
application  required  to  destroy  the  life  of  the  germs  of  tuberculosis 
in  milk  : 


140  degrees 

one 

hour. 

149       " 

fifteen  minutes. 

158       '' 

ten 

(( 

176       '^ 

five 

(( 

194       *' 

two 

u 

203       " 

one 

u 

Those  who  do  not  ride  imagine  that  bicycling  exercises  the  legs 
only.  They  are  very  much  mistaken.  Dr.  G.  M.  Hammond  has  found 
that  the  average  expansion  of  the  chest  of  bicyclists  who  sit  erect 
is  one  and  four- sevenths  inches,  the  average  of  the  non-exercising 
man  being  one  inch. — Dr.  Townsend  in  Boston  Surgical  and  Medi- 
cal Journal. 


The  majority  of  the  stoops  and  humps  seen  on  cyclists  are  due  to 
the  rider  having  his  handles  too   low  and  trying  to  sit  up  to   an 
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easier  position.  A  bicycle  rider  should  not  copy  either  a  piano 
player  or  a  man  pulling  up  weeds  ;  he  wants  his  hands  about  level 
with  his  knees  when  his  thighs  are  horizontal ;  if  they  are  up  too 
high  he  does  not  get  the  best  results  or  have  as  accurate  a  con- 
trol of  the  steering ;  but  even  that  is  better  than  being  folded  in 
half  on  the  machine  by  an  outrageously  dropped  handle-bar. — Nat. 
Pop.  Review. 


The  Bicycle  in  B>elation  to  Health. 

The  Pope  Manufacturing  Company,  of  Boston,  has  recently  is- 
sued a  little  pamphlet  with  the  above  title,  which  gives  the  opinions 
of  a  large  number  of  physicians  in  relation  to  the  utility  of  the  bicy- 
cle as  a  mode  of  exercise  for  the  promotion  of  health. 

More  than  seventy-five  physicians  testified  to  the  merits  of  the 
bicycle  as  a  health  promoting  means.  The  writer  has  known  a  num- 
ber of  chronicinvalids  who  have  ridden  themselves  into  health  on 
a  good  bicycle.  The  writer  is  personally  indebted  to  a  Columbia 
for  improvement  in  health  after  a  severe  attack  of  la  grippe,  and 
ability  to  do  continuous  hard  work  with  seldom  a  day  off.  The 
pamphlet  contains  many  valuable  suggestions  in  relation  to  riding, 
one  of  the  best  of  which  is  from  Robert  J.  Roberts,  Professor  of 
Gymnastics  in  Boston.  Professor  Roberts  says:  ''Why  will  so 
many  of  you  sit  on  your  seats  like  monkeys  on  a  stick,  and  try  to 
grind  your  noses  off  on  your  front  wheel?"  Mr.  Roberts  asserts 
that  no  occasion  can  arise  in  the  use  of  the  bicycle  which 
requires  a  person  to  sit  "with  his  back  humped  up  like  a  camel." 
We  entirely  agree  with  Professor  Roberts.  Nothing  does  greater 
discredit  to  bicycle  riding  than  the  way  in  which  some  city  dudes 
lie  down  upon  the  front  handles  in  the  effort  to  make  tJie  public 
believe  that  they  are  cultivating  great  speed  in  preparation  for  a 
tournament.  Sanger,  a  noted  fast  rider,  sits  upon  his  wheel  as 
erect  as  a  post. — Modern  Medicine. 


Rules  for   Bicyclists. 

Bicycling  has  become  quite  popular  in  France  and  Dr.  Roche- 
blance  has  prepared  some  precepts  for  the  use  of  his  cycling  fellow 
countrymen.     He  says  : 

1.  No  one  should  become  an  habitual  cyclist  without  medical 
authorization.  Before  committing  himself  to  au  opinion  the  medi- 
cal man  consulted  will   do   well  to   examine    the  beginner  on  dis- 
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mounting  from  the  machine  as  well  as  beforehand  ;  there  are  cer- 
tain cardiac  defects  which  only  become  recognizable  when  the 
subject  is  under  the  influence  of  excitement  or  fatigue. 

2.  A  cyclist  should  at  first  be  content  with  a  moderate  pace,  not 
exceeding  twelve  kilometers  per  hour  (about  seven  miles  and  a 
half.)  A  higher  rate  of  speed  should  only  be  indulged  in  after  the 
rider  has  gone  through  a  regular  course  of  training.  If  a  break  in 
the  practice  occurs,  lasting  even  a  few  days,  the  cyclist  should  re- 
commence at  the  slower  rate. 

3.  The  temptation  to  go  quickly  must  be  controlled  as  far  as 
possible.  A  bicycle  travels  well-nigh  of  its  own  accord,  and  it  is 
very  hard  to  resist  the  "delirium  of  speed."  With  a  light  machine 
on  a  good  road, and  helped  ever  so  little  by  the  breeze,  an  amateur, 
even  when  only  half  trained,  can  easily  achieve  his  twenty-five 
kilometers  within  the  hour  (fifteen  miles  and  a  half).  This  is 
too  much,  seeing  that  when  doing  from  fourteen  to  sixteen  kilo- 
meters the  rider's  pulse  rises  to  150. —  The  Lancet. 


About  "target"  in  Cows. 

In  answer  to  a  question,  which  came  to  this  office  and  which  was 
referred  to  Dr.  D.  E.  Salmon,  Chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Animal  In- 
dustry, Washington,  whether  the  local  disease  in  milch  cows  popu- 
larly called  "garget,"  is  often  due  to  tuberculosis  of  the  udder, 
Dr.  Salmon  replied : 

"The  term  garget  is  generally  restricted  to  a  non-specific  in- 
flammation of  the  udder,  but  as  tuberculosis  of  the  udder  is  not  an 
uncommon  disease,  and  may  have  symptoms  resembling  those  of 
garget,  there  are  undoubtedly  errors  of  diagnosis.  The  frequency 
of  tuberculosis  of  the  udder  is  a  question  which  has  never  been 
suflficiently  investigated,  so  far  as  I  know,  but  the  use  of  tuber- 
culin has  led  to  more  careful  postmortem  examinations  and  as  a 
result  more  cases  of  tuberculosis  of  the  udder  are  being  reported. 
The  milk  may  be  bloody  and  stringy  with  tuberculosis  the  same  as 
with  garget.  It  depends  upon  the  location  and  condition  of  the 
tuberculosis." 


Against  Dust-FoUuted.  Foods. 

In  a  circular  lately  issued  by  the    State  Board   of  Health  of   In- 
diana, the  instruction  is  given  to  the  public  that : 

"The  dust  that  floats  in  the  air  contains  a  great  deal  of  filth.     It 
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carries  pulverized  manure, dried  catarrhal  and  consumptive  sputum, 
and  much  other  offensive  matter,  besides  micro-organisms  of  all 
kinds.  All  this  we  must  endure,  to  the  evident  disadvantage  of 
our  health,  when  we  walk  abroad  in  cities  where  dust  is  not  kept 
down.  It  is  not  well,  however,  that  we  should  eat  dried  manure 
and  dried  spittle  on  our  meat  and   groceries,  even  if  cooked." 

Health  officers  are  directed  to  order  butchers,  grocers,  and  others 
not  to  expose  meats,  dressed  poultry,  dried  fruits  and  other  foods 
so  that  they  may  become  polluted  by  the  dust  from  the  air  in  the 
ways  described.  In  that  State, health  oflScers  have  ample  authority 
in  this  matter. 


Points  from  ITew  Mezico. 


The  Territorial  Board  of  Health  of  New  Mexico  has  recently  is- 
sued a  poster  on  the  prevention  of  consumption,  from  which  we 
quote  a  few  points.  The  first  one  relating  to  the  danger  from 
tuberculous  sputum  and  the  disposal  of  it  is  original  and  noteworthy 
as  suggesting  a  sphere  of  usefulness  for  a  crop  of  literature  which 
abounds  perennially. 

"Every  person  so  affected  should  spit  in  some  receptacle  and 
should  see  that  the  sputum  is  soon  destroyed  by  fire.  About  the 
house  there  is  no  better  way  than  to  spit  between  the  leaves  of 
patent  medicine  almanacs — to  be  had  freely  at  all  drugstores — and 
after  a  half  dozen  or  more  spittings  burn  the  book. 

"While  abroad  a  supply  of  small  squares  of  cloth  may  be  carried, 
each  of  size  to  hold  a  single  expectoration  ;  these  placed  in  a  paraffined 
paper  envelope  should  be  burned  as  quickly  as  convenient.  Pock- 
et spit-flasks,  and  cups  with  destructible  paper  linings  may  be  had 
cheaply  or  substitutes  of  no  cost  devised. 

"While  moist  the  tuberculous  sputum  is  harmless,  but  once  dry 
it  is  easily  spread  in  the  air  and  very  dangerous.  On  no  account 
should  such  sputum  fall  where  domestic  fowls  or  dairy  cows  can 
take  it  in,  as  both  classes  of  animals  are  apt  to  do,  for  both  are 
known  to  be  easily  contaminated  with  tuberculosis  and  to  be  capa- 
ble in  turn  of  communicating  the  disease  to  human  beings." 


Swimming:  Its  Life-Sairin^  Aspect. 

The  educational,    hygienic    and   even   curative    advantages  of 
aquatic  sports,  more  especially  swimming,  are   beyond   question. 
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Aside  from  being  an  aid  to  physical  development,  the  acquirements 
and  exercise  of  pushing  angry  waves  aside,  in  addition  to  accrued 
physical  benefit,  goes  a  great  way  towards  strengthening  self-pos- 
session, and  contributes  more  than  any  other  manly  pastime  to  the 
cold-blooded  quiet  and  absolute  presence  of  mind  which  enable  us 
to  avoid  or  conquer  danger  or  lend  ourselves  to  an  act  of  devotion. 
I  may  say,  [^I  trust,  with  pardonable  vanity,  that,  through 
knowing  how  to  swim,  1  have  jumped  overboard  from  a  ship 
in  the  mid- Atlantic ;  plunged  into  the  icy  waters  of  Kotzebue 
Sound  inside  the  Arctic  Circle  ;  and,  better  than  all,  have  the  proud 
satisfaction  of  saving  a  number  of  persons  from  drowning.  I 
should  say  that  the  art  of  swimming  is  rather  mental  than  physical, 
and  thai  many  persons  though  able  to  swim,  are  drowned  in  conse- 
quence of  psychic  disturbance  or  from  becoming  "galliecl,'^  if  1  may 
be  allowed  the  very  expressive  phrase  used  by  whalemen.  The 
finest  specimen  of  a  black  Hercules  that  I  have  ever  seen  was 
drowned  at  Fort  Monroe,  a  few  years  since,  through  inability  to 
swim,  when  a  few  strokes  would  have  saved  his  life.  Since  so 
many  benefits  accrue  and  many  lives  may  be  saved  by  only  a  mod- 
erate knowledge  of  an  easil}^  acquired  art  that  is  one-third  muscle 
and  two-thirds  intelligence, it  is  lamentable  in  this  practical  age  that 
so  little  heed  attaches  to  the  prophylactic  and  conservant  value  of 
swimming.  A  few  years  ago,  in  a  paper  at  Newport,  R.  I.,  I  called 
attention  to  the  frequency  of  drowning  accidents.  The  paper  ap- 
peared in  several  of  the  great  daily  journals  of  the  Eastern  cities, 
and  was  used  as  an  advcitisement  by  the  enterprising  proprietor  of 
a  swimming  pool  at  Providence,  and  also  by  another  in  Salt  Lake 
City. 

Later  in  treating  the  medico-legal  relation  ot  death  from  sub- 
mersion, I  refer  to  modern  statistics,  which  show  the  great  devel- 
opment of  this  class  of  emergency,  than  which  none  is  of  more 
startling  character.     Ttjey  are  none  the  worse  for  repetition 

In  France  between  four  and  five  thousand  cases  of  this  kma  of 
accident  are  ofTicially  recognized  each  year,  which  is  about  one- 
third  of  all  the  accidental  deaths,  and  the  number  appears  to  in- 
crease yearly.  Nearly  the  same  figures  apply  to  the  inland  waters 
of  England  and  Wales,  not  including  the  coast.  The  Board  ot 
Trade  return  shows  that  out  of  86,695  seamen  who  died  in  English 
ships  abroad,  56,673,  were  drowned,  and  a  late  report  of  the  Fish- 
erman's  Federation   places    the    number  drowned   in    the   inland 
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waters  and  upon  the  immediate  coasts  of  the  United  Kingdom  and 
the  adjacent  islands  as  6,268  annually.  The  many  hundreds 
drowned  in  the  Victoria  disaster,  in  the  great  storm  that  swept  the 
British  Isles  two  years  ago,  and  in  the  late  foundering  of  the  Elbe 
and  the  lieina  Eegente  are  matters  of  current  knowledge.  In  our  own 
country  accounts  of  drowning  are  of  daily  occurrence,  more  partic- 
ularly in  summer,  when  one  can  scarcely  take  up  a  newspaper  with- 
out seeing  such  accounts.  Not  only  does  the  sea  claim  its 
numerous  victims,  but  the  great  floods  and  cyclones  have  destroyed 
thousands,  while  on  the  lakes  and  rivers  drowning  accidents  are 
lamentably  frequent.  If  the  statistics  of  such  accidents  were  as 
available  as  those  of  the  late  war  for  instance,  the  exhibit  would 
doubtless  be  surprising.  Where  the  aggregate  of  killed  in  action 
is  shown  to  be  67, 058, there  were  drowned  106  officers  and  4,848  men. 
The  small  regular  army  lost  five  officers  and  eighty-nine  men  from 
this  cause  ;  the  negro  troops,  six  officers  and  289  men  ;  and  the 
volunteers  furnished  a  large  contingent,  the  State  of  Ohio  alone 
having  lost  fourteen  officers  and  770  men  from  drowning. 

The  object  in  reciting  these  observations  is  to  emphasize  the  fact 
that  the  great  majority  of  such  accidents  are  preventable;  as  most 
of  them  occur  m  such  circumstances  as  fording  a  stream,  cross- 
ing narrow  rivers,  by  the  upsetting  of  small  boats,  or  from  falling 
overboard,  when  a  few  strokes  only  would  suffice  to  save  life. — 
Boston  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal. 


Bathers'  Cramp. 

Chapman,  writing  of  his  personal  experience,  (Medical  Record) 
says  :  "I  have  had  cramp  at  times  in  one  and  both  legs  ;  and  in 
one  or  both  ankles.  When  attacked  in  one  leg  it  was  in  warm 
river  water,  and  to  get  ashore  was  a  comparatively  easy  matter. 
When  attacked  in  both  legs  it  was  in  the  warm  waters  of  New  Bed- 
ford Harbor,  (Mass.),  and  it  was  with  great  difficulty  that  I 
reached  shore  by  swimming  on  my  back,  bo'h  legs  doubled  under 
me  and  dragging  myself  up  on  the  beach  with  my  hands. 

This  attack  was  very  painful,  the  muscles  of  the  legs  tightly  con- 
tracted, violent  pains  in  the  head  and  nausea.  Slight  relief  was 
experienced  on  the  instant  of  dragging  the  leg  from  the  water,  but 
the  pain  ceased  only  on  prolonged  and  vigorous  massage.  Cessa- 
tion of  local  pain  was  followed  by  general  debility,  exhaustion, 
severe  headaches,  muscular  fatigue,  and  slight  nausea  for  two 
days. 
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I  am  absolutely  certain  that  the  liability  to  cramp  is  increased  by 
tight  garters  worn  either  above  or  below  the  knee,  tight  shoes  or 
other  obstructions  to  natural  circulation.  I  have  investigated  sev- 
eral other  cases,  have  dragged  one  person  so  affected  out  of  the 
water,  and  in  all  there  is  a  tendency  to  double  up  the  legs,  drop 
the  head  forward  and  bend  the  arms  (as  in  writing) — most  favor- 
able conditions  to  a  death  from  drowning. — Philadelphia  Polyclinic. 


National  Health  of  the  Jews. 


The  ancient  Greeks  and  Romans  were  descended  from  the  noblest 
Aryan  races. 

The  modern  Frenchman  claims  descent  from  the  valiant  Franks, 
the  Spaniards  from  the  Kelmus  Goths,  and  the  Englishman  from 
the  three  strongest  nations  of  the  No  th — the  Saxons,  the  Danes  and 
the  Normans,  a  noble  pedigree  in  any  case. 

The  Jew,  on  the  contrary,  is  the  direct  descendant  of  a  tribe  of 
diseased  slaves,  ground  down  and  degraded  both  in  body  and  in 
spirit  by  four  centuries  of  brutal  slavery  in  the  brick-fields  of  an- 
cient Egypt. 

When  Moses  led  the  Children  of  Israel  out  of  Egypt  he  had  the 
most  extraordinary  of  all  social  problems  to  solve,  and  one  that  no 
modern  soldier  or  statesman  would  ever  think  of  attempting. 

Out  of  a  great  mass  of  corrupt  and  degraded  and  cowardly 
humanity  to  create  an  undying  people,  who  could  live  and  flourish 
in  any  climate,  and  with  any  form  of  civilization  ;  a  people  that 
no  disaster  in  war  or  persecution,  no  matter  how  fearful,  could  de- 
stroy or  even  permanently  injure  ;  and  above  all  a  people  who  could 
become  the  "spiritual  people,"  and  from  whom  would  spring  all  the 
great  spiritual  teachers  of  humanity  ;  a  people  who,  after  thirty 
centuries  of  existence,  are  still  the  healthiest  and  most  energetic 
people  in  the  world,  and  who  seem  gifted  with  a  strange  dower  of 
perpetual  health  and  vigor. 

The  Jews  were  slaves  in  Egypt,  Ninevah  and  Babylon  ;  the  Jew 
still  lives,  but  where  are  the  descendants  of  bis  old  masters? 

The  Jew  lived  and  flourished  through  the  whole  period  of  the 
Persian,  the  Hellenic  and  Roman  civilization  and  watched  them  one 
by  one  expire.  Ihe  Jew  lived  through  the  whole  period  of  civiliza- 
tion in  Spain,  and  through  the  whole  of  the  Byzantine  Empire,  and 
witnessed  the  destruction  of  both  ;  and  endured  the  long  misery  and 
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persecution  of  the  Middle  Ages,  and  is  at  this  moment  as  fresh  and 
vigorous  as  when  he  emerged  from  the  desert   to   conquer  Canaan. 

The  method  by  which  Moses  solved  this  wonderful  problem  of 
restoring  the  national  health  of  a  diseased,  degraded  and  miserable 
people,  as  shown  by  my  paper  contributed  to  the  Sanitary  Record^ 
is  masterful  in  its  vtry  simplicity,  and  consisted  in  compelling  those 
people  to  live  for  forty  years  in  conformity  to  the  highest  sanitary 
laws.  And  the  general  scope  of  those  laws  we  will  briefly  describe, 
making  all  necessary  allowances  for  difference  in  the  names  and 
classification  of  diseases. 

The  entire  people  were  removed  from  the  contamination  of  civ- 
ilization and  the  impure  life  of  cities  to  the  solitudes  of  the  desert 
and  the  pure  bracing  air  of  the  mountains. 

In  the  camp  of  Moses  cleanliness  of  every  kind  was  rigorously 
enforced  and  carried  out  in  a  manner  impossible  in  modern  times. 

Food  and  drink  were  under  careful  inspection,  and  nothing  im- 
pure, unwholesome,  or  in  any  way  liable  to  cause  disease  was  al- 
lowed to  be  used. 

Every  case  of  epidemic  disease  was  isolated,  the  house  purified, 
infected  bedding  burned  ;  and  every  person  in  contact  with  the  dis- 
eased was  isolated  until  cleansed  and  purified.  In  the  treatment  of 
such  diseases  Moses  in  many  respects  anticipated  modern  sanitary 
science  by  about  thirty  centuries. 

Prostitution  and  all  its  attendant  disease  which  destroys  human- 
ity was  abolished  in  toto ;  no  daughter  of  Israel  was  allowed  to 
follow  such  a  business  under  the  penalty  of  death. 

And,  strange  still,  nearly  all  the  diseased,  the  syphilitic,  the 
scrofulous,  epileptic,  and  other  sufferers  from  the  diseases  of  civ- 
ilization were  isolated  beyond  the  camp,  and  for  any  healthy  per- 
son to  go  near  them  or  to  touch  them  was  to  become  unclean  and 
be   separated  until  cleansed  and  purified. 

Under  such  regulations,  rigorously  enforced,  the  national  health 
was  found  to  rise  year  after  year,  and  at  the  end  of  forty  years  a 
new  race  appeared,  as  strong,  as  hardy,  and  self-reliant  as  their 
predecessors  were  diseased,  degraded  and  cowardly. 

In  plain  language,  the  high  standard  of  natural  health  possessed 
by  the  Jewish  race  in  all  climates,  and  through  every  form  of  civ- 
ilization, is  altogether  owing  to  the  sanitary  code,  both  physical 
and  moral,  given  to  them  by  Moses,  and  which  they  have  generally 
acted  up  to — and  every  time,  as  history  shows,    that   they   have 
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abandoned  their  law  and  imitated  the  civilized  people  around  them, 
their  national  health  soon  lessened,  and  some  great  disaster  fell 
upon  them  ;  and  as  long  as  they  keep  to  these  sanitary  laws  they  will 
defy  every  climate  and  law,  through  every  civilization,  and  be  still 
the  strongest  people  physically  and  intellectually  in  the  world. 

At  the  present  time  the  financial  and  mercantile  world  is  largely 
controlled  by  men  of  this  race,  and  but  a  few  years  ago  the  Prime 
Minister  of  England  was  a  Jew,  the  greatest  statesman  of  France 
was  a  Jew,  and  the  leader  ol  the  Liberal  party  in  Germany  was  a 
Jew. 

If  the  Jews  at  any  time  abandon  their  sanitary  laws,  and  become 
as  drunken  as  many  Christains  are,  and  as  immoral,  as  reckless, 
and  as  imprudent,  then  the  Jews  will  lose  their  national  health,  and 
become  as  diseased  and  as  weak  as  many  Christian  people  are  at 
this  present  moment. 

The  graat  hope  of  modern  civilization  is  that  in  one  form  or 
another  all  governments  are  beginning  to  realize  the  great  eternal 
principle  that  the  national  health  is  ''supreme  law,"  but  the  efforts 
made  in  this  direction  are  as  yet  very  fitful  and  elementary,  and 
cannot  for  a  moment  be  compared  to  the  sanitary  code  voluntarily 
obeyed  by  the  Jewish  people.  —  The  Vegetarian — Physical  Educci' 
tion. 


Traf&c  in  Misery  and  Folly - 

There  are  many  great  advertising  dispensaries  and  cure-alls. 
None  is  more  business-like  than  the  one  to  which  we  wish  to  refer. 
This  concern  advertises  in  a  systematic  and  orderly  manner  in  the 
secular  and  daily  press  of  the  country.  It  has  a  large  corps  of  let- 
ter-writers and  correspondence-clerks.  In  its  safes  it  has  preserved 
the  letters  and  confessions  of  almost  a  million  miserable  and  foolisli 
men  and  women.  This  correspondence  is  tabulated  and  is  followed 
by  a  record  of  the  treatment,  and,  what  is  of  more  moment,  of  the 
contract  and  the  moneys  paid  on  it. 

Not  long  ago  a  like  concern  failed  in  a  city  800  miles  distant. 
Among  the  most  valuable  assets  of  the  defunct  concern  were  similar 
records  of  200,000  dupes.  These  the  first  great  business  house  re- 
ferred to  bought  of  a  speculator,  agreeing  to  pay  fifty  cents  apiece 
for  each  new  name  of  a  living  person.  In  checking  up  the  list, 
60,000  of  the  200,000  were  found  to  be  on  their  books  already. 

Perhaps  all  readers  of  the  newspapers  have  noticed  an  adver- 
tisement for  a  lock  of  hair,  upon  the  receipt  of  which  the  advertis- 
er agrees  to  tell  the  sender's  fortune  and  cure  his  disease.  The 
author  of  this  ''fake"  lately  retired  from  business,  and  his  corres- 
pondence, including  over  600,000  locks  of  human  hair  from  as  many 
heads,  was  sold  to  an  advertising  concern. 

These  are  simply  samples  of  business  principles  applied  to  medi- 
cine.— Medical  News. 
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Notes,  Sanitary  and  Otlaerwise. 

To  members  of  local  boards  of  health  : — With  the  exception  of  the 
Sanitary  Inspector^  the  blanks,  circulars  and  other  publications  of 
the  State  Board  are  sent  to  the  executive  officer  of  each  local  board 
of  health,  secretary  or  health  officer  as  the  case  may  be.  It  is  pre- 
sumed that  each  executive  officer  will  supply  the  other  members  of 
his  board  with  copies  of  all  the  principal  circulars  etc.,  either  from 
his  office  or  by  a  requisition  on  this  office. 


Send  samples  of  water  for  examination  only  after  communication 
with  this  office. 


This  year's  meeting  of  the  American  Public  Health  Association, 
(the  United  States,  Mexico,  and  Canada)  will  be  held  at  Buffalo, 
N.  Y.,  Sept.  15-18.  It  would  be  money  well  expended  for  every 
city  and  large  town  in  our  State  to  send  the  executive  officer  of  its 
local  board  of  health  to  this  meeting. 


The  Municipality  and  County^  a  national  magazine  of  municipal 
progress,  addressing  the  mayors  of  this  country  reminds  them  that 
the  healih  department  of  even  the  smallest  community  is  of  para- 
mount importance  to  the  citizcDS,  and  that  every  community  should 
send  a  representative  to  this  convention  to  pick  up  information 
about  the  science  of  municipal  sanitation. 


An  examination  by  the  State  Board  of  Health  of  Massachusetts 
of  various  samples  of  anti  oxin  offered  for  sale  in  that  State  showed 
that  Behring's,  Park,  Davis  &Co's.,  and  Mulford  &  Co's.,  were  all 
up  to  tbeir  guaranteed  strength  ;  while  that  of  the  Pasteur  Institute 
of  Paris,  France  (Roux)  was  found  to  be  weaker  than  it  should  be, 
and  Gibier's  Diphtheria  Antitoxin,  New  York,  was  far  below  its  ad- 
vertised strength.  Of  the  last,  a  bottle  claiming  to  contain  2,500 
units  had  only  from  625  to  750  immunizing  units. 
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Certain  houses  have  been  termed  "phthisis  nests"  for  the  reason 
that  cases  of  consumption  have  successively  appeared  in  them. 
The  cause  of  the  successive  breaking  down  of  the  health  of  their  in- 
mates is  undoubtedly  due  sometimes  to  the  want  of  precaution 
against  infection  during  and  after  the  primary  cases  of  phthisis  ;  but 
many  of  these  houses  are  damp,  and,  on  account  of  the  proximity  of 
trees,  or  other  buildino;s,  were  dark. 


While  we  may  well  prize  that  shade  which  offers  protection  against 
the  oppressive  heats  of  summer,  we  must  keep  in  mind  the  great 
value  of  an  abundance  of  sunlight  in  and  directly  around  our  dwell- 
ing houses.  Sunshine  is  not  only  a  tonic  and  a  purifier,  but  is  a 
disinfectant, — an  efficient  germicide.  It  not  only  builds  up  animal 
and  vegetable  cells,  but,  when  it  comes  in  contact  with  them,  it  tears 
down  and  destroys  those  unicellular  organisms  of  darkness,  the 
disease-producing  bacteria. 


The  experiments  of  Arloing  showed  him  that  the  spores  of  anthrax, 
which  easily  survive  many  disinfection  processes,  are  destroyed  by 
two  hours  of  exposure  to  the  July  sun.  Some  recent  work  by  Mig- 
neco  teaches  that  another  disease  germ  which  is  hard  to  kill,  the 
bacillus  of  tuberculosis,  is  destro3'ed  by  from  twenty-four  to  thirty 
hours  of  exposure  to  direct  sunlight,  and  that  diminished  virulence 
results  from  ten  to  fifteen  hours  exposure. 


Some  official  regulations  prescribe  that  the  disinfection  of  articles 
like  mattresses  and  upholstered  furniture,  which,  on  account  of 
their  size  or  otherwise  are  difficult  of  treatment,  shall  be  supple- 
mented by  prolonged  exposure  to  direct  sunshine.  It  is  not  so 
much  the  "airing"  which  is  to  be  sought,  as  the  exposure  to  direct 
sunshine. 


In  answering  whether  sanitaria,  where  large  numbers  of  consump- 
tives are  treated,  have  a  tendency  to  increase  the  prevalence  of 
tuberculosis  in  the  surrounding  country,  Nahm  cites  the  results  of 
his  studies  of  the  statistics  of  consumption  in  the  region  around  the 
Falkenstein  Sanitarium.  He  shows  that  instead  of  an  increase, 
there  has  been  a  diminution  in  the  phthisis  death-rate  ftom  4  to  2.4 
per  1,000. 
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There  is  no  small  rogue  so  mean  as  the  one  who  spoils  milk— the 
food  of  babies  and  invalids.  Such  a  man  deserves  no  mercy. — Rural 

New  YorJcer. 


A  recent  regulation  of  the  Danish  minister  of  instruction  makes 
35  the  maximum  average  number  of  pupils  that  may  attend  in  any 
room  or  be  taught  by  any  teacher.  This  will  require  an  addition  of 
624  to  the  existing  force  of  teachers. — Zeit.  fiir  Schulgesundheits- 
pjlege. 


In  Belgium  the  highest  permissible  number  of  pupils  in  a  school 
room  is  forty.     Corporal  punishment  is  forbidden. 


To  sprinkle  carbolic  acid  about  the  house,  or  to  burn  a  sulphur 
candle,  or  to  suspend  sheets  and  towels  wet  with  some  proprietary 
liquid,  may  be  excused  in  the  case  of  untrained  attendants,  but  it 
is  about  time  that  health  ofl3cers  should  cease  to  countenance  and 
advise  the  employment  of  such  methods  in  the  disinfection  of 
houses.     Bulletin  of  N.  J.  Board  of  Health. 


At  the  Jenner  centenary  held  at  Berlin  a  little  while  ago,  Virchow 
said  that  we  live  in  an  era  of  reverence  for  the  great  benefactors  of 
mankind.  Of  the  number  of  these,  as  regarded  the  number  of 
human  beings  saved,  Jeoner  stood  at  the  head.  As  an  ethnologist 
he  was  impelled  to  mention  an  ethnological  fact  in  the  history  of 
protective  vaccination  :  "All  the  peoples  that  had  not  been  reached 
by  vaccination,  or  that  had  not  accepted  it,  had  disappeared  from 
the  face  of  the  earth,  destroyed  by  small-pox." 


Upon  the  same  occasion  Professor  Gerhardt  contrasts  an  army 
carefully  protected  with  vaccination  with  one  imperfectly  vac- 
cinated:  "The  war  of  1870  and  1871  furnished  the  most  brilliant 
proof  of  the  protective  power  of  vaccination.  Of  the  one  and  a 
half  million  of  men  composing  the  German  army  only  458  died  of 
small-pox,  while  in  the  French  army,  vaccinated  imperfectly  or  not 
at  all,  23,400  men  died  of  the  epidemic  of  small-pox  then  raging/' 


Another  instance  of  the  contamination  of  a  water  supply  by  the 
insuction  of  polluting  matter  by  a  water  pipe  running  full  and  under 
pressure  was  given  a  few  months  ago  by  one   of  the  foreign  public 
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health  journals.  That  this  can  occur  hasmany  times  been  disputed, 
but  too  many  cases  of  the  kind  have  been  recorded  to  admit  of 
further  denials  of  its  possibility. 


In  the  instance  to  which  reference  is  made,  chemical  analyses 
showed  pollution  of  the  water,  the  pollution  was  localized  in  the 
particular  pipe,  the  pipe  was  stripped  and  an  opening  was  found 
near  an  old  drain.  This  pipe  was  at  a  higher  level  than  some  of 
the  larger  pipes  and  when  water  was  drawn  from  the  larger  pipes 
filthy  matter  was  sucked  into  the  pipe  on  the  higher  level. 


The  State  Board  of  Health  of  Massachusetts  finds  a  considerable 
increase  in  the  adulteration  of  lard  this  year  as  compared  with  the 
results  last  year  of  the  examinations  of  samples  collected  in  the 
open  market.  Out  of  fifteen  samples  examined  in  November  and 
December,  fourteen  were  genuine.  Of  thirty-two  samples  collected 
in  April  and  May,  seventeen  were  genuine,  thirteen  were  adulter- 
ated, and  two  were  doubtful.  The  adulterants  were  beef-fat  and 
cotton- seed-oil. 

Pursuit  of  a  noxious  trade  in  any  place  is  lawful  only  so  long  as 
it  does  not  interfere  with  the  rights  of  the  public,  but  when  it  does 
interfere  with  those  superior  rights,  it  becomes  illegal,  and  no  length 
of  time,  it  is  said,  can  sanctify  it,  as  its  exercise  is  a  daily  renewal 
of  the  offence.  Nor  is  it  any  justification  that  when  the  business 
was  established  it  was  in  a  convenient  place,  that  is,  remote  from 
any  neighborhood  where  it  could  be  offensive  or  injurious,  and  that 
the  public  has  voluntarily  come  within  the  reach  of  the  nuisance. — 
Parker  &  Worthington,  '^Public  Health  and  Safety,"  page  204. 


The  city  physician  of  Rochester,  Dr.  Seitz,  while  visiting  a  house 
on  Caswell  street,  ao  over-populated  street,  discovered  that  a  pan 
of  dough  had  been  placed  to  rise  in  the  bed  of  a  boy  ill  of  diphtheria. 
A  quilt  was  thrown  over  the  patient  and  the  dough.  There  are 
four  other  children  in  the  family. 


Dr.  Benjamin  Lee,  Secretary  of  the  State  Board  of  Health  of 
Pennsylvania,  suggests  the  following  precautionary  measures  on  the 
part  of  physicians  : 

The  physician  should  never  go  into  the  room  of  a  patient  with 
small-pox,  diphtheria,or  any  contagious  disease  without  removiugh  is 
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outside  coat  and  substituting  an  India  rubber  coat  which  will  button 
around  the  throat  and  which  will  go  to  the  feet ;  and  on  leaving  the 
sick  room  he  should  take  the  same  precautions  suggested  to  the 
nurse,  of  washing  his  hands  and  face  and  spraying  his  hair  and 
beard  with  the  disinfectant.  His  hair  and  beard  in  each  instance 
should  be  sponged  with  the  disinfectant  before  he  leaves  the  sick 
room. 

It  will  be  observed,  then,  that  perhaps  25  per  cent,  of  all  cases  of 
skin  disease  occurring  in  dispensary  practice  are  probably  caused  by 
vegetable  parasites,  and  are,  therefore,  preventable  affections.  If  to 
these  were  added  all  those  produced  by  animal  parasites,  this  pro- 
portion would  be  greatly  magnified. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  importance  of  these  facts  should  be  recog- 
nized not  only  by  professional  boards  of  public  health  and  school 
committees,  but  that  some  knowledge  of  them  and  of  the  proper 
precautions  against  colitagion  should  be  disseminated  among  the 
people  at  large. — Dr.  White  in  Boston  and  Medical  and  Surgical 
Journal. 

Last  November  the  State  Board  of  Health  authorized  and 
requested  Professor  Robinson  to  undertake  experimental  work  for 
the  purpose  of  determining  the  value  of  formic  aldehyde  as  a  dis- 
infectant. Since  then  available  time  has  been  devoted  to  this  work. 
During  this  time  he  has  given  much  thought  to  the  invention  and 
construction  of  a  lamp  capable  of  generating  formic  aldehyde  gas 
rapidly  and  in  large  quantity.  His  exhibition  of  his  lamp  in 
operation  at  the  meeting  of  the  Board,  July  27,  showed  that  he  has 
succeeded  admirably.  He  made  no  formal  report  of  the  results  of 
his  work  in  the  bacteriological  laboratory  in  the  Searls  Science 
Building,  of  Bowdoin  College,  but  his  verbal  statements  relative  to 
the  efficacy  of  formic  aldehyde  gas  as  a  disinfectant  were  very 
encouraging. 

A  Beport  on  Diplitheria  JLntitosin. 
The  results  of  the  collective  investigation  of  the  American  Ped- 
iatric Society  affords  very  strong  testimony  in  favor  of  the  treat- 
ment of  diphtheria  with  antitoxin.  Reports  were  received  from 
615  physicians  upon  3,628  cases  in  private  practice.  Excluding 
24d  cases  in  which,  on  account  of  the  limited  extent  of  the  exudate, 
or  in  which  the  diagnosis  had  not^been  confirmed  by  culture,  3,384 
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cases  are  left  for  analysis,  which  were  observed  in  the  practice  of  613 
physicians  in  114  cities  and  towns  situated  in  15  different  states, 
tiie  District  of  Columbia,  and  the  Dominion  of  Canada. 

In  addition  to  these  cases,  by  the  courtesy  of  Dr.  H.  M.  Biggs 
there  were  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  Society,  942  cases  treated 
in  their  homes  in  the  tenements  of  New  York,  and  1,468  cases 
from  Chicago,  treated  at  their  own  homes  in  that  city  by  a  corps  of 
inspectors  of  the  health  department. 

The  grand  total  gives  5,794  cases,  with  713  deaths,  or  a  mortal- 
ity of  12.3  per  cent.,  including  every  case  returned;  but  the 
reports  show  that  218  cases  were  moribund  at  the  time  of  injection 
or  died  within  twenty-four  hours  of  the  first  injection.  Excluding 
these  and  there  remain  5,576  cases  (in  which  the  serum  may  be 
said  to  have  had  a  chance)  with  a  mortality  of  8.8  per  cent. 

Of  the  4,120  cases  injected  during  the  first  three  days  there  were 
303  deaths — a  mortality  of  7.3  per  cent.,  including  every  case 
returned,  but  if  from  these  we  deduct  the  cases  which  were  mori- 
bund at  the  time  of  injection,  or  which  died  within  twenty-four 
hours,  we  have  4,013  cases,  with  a  mortality  of  4.8  per  cent. 
Behring's  original  claim,  that  if  cases  were  injected  on  the  first 
or  second  day,  the  mortality  would  not  be  five  per  cent.,  is  more 
than  substantiated  by  these  figures. 

The  Dairy  A^ain. 
Often  as  warnings  have  been  given  of  the  danger  of  spreading 
disease  through  the  medium  of  milk,  the  risk  is  continually  being 
run  afresh  of  carrying  on  the  dairy  business  while  some  one  on 
the  premises  is  suffering  from  disease  of  an  infectious  character. 
This  time  the  offender  was  from  the  Hampstead  road,  and  he  was 
summoned  by  the  London  County  Council  for  failing,  immediately 
after  the  outbreak  of  a  disease  on  his  premises,  to  give  due  notice 
to  the  Council  authorities.  The  offence  is  a  grave  one  in  all  circum- 
stances, but  especially  in  the  case  of  such  a  centre  of  propagation 
as  a  dairy  ;  and  at  the  trial  which  took  place  on  the  20th  ultimo,  the 
presiding  magistrate  very  properly  insisted  upon  the  gravity  of  the 
offence,  and  inflicted  a  substantial  penalty,  which  was  certainly  not 
more  than  the  aggravations  of  the  case  seemed  imperatively  to  call 
for. — The  Sanitary  Record. 

Sanitary  Notes  from  Denver. 
The  cleanly  appearance  of  the  streets  and  alleys  of  Denver  testify 
to  the  intelligent  sanitary  supervision  of   the  city.     The  following 
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are  among  the  rules  and  regulations  of  the  Health  Commissioner : 

No  dirt  from  any  source  whatever  shall  be  deposited  upon  any 
street,  alley  or  gutter. 

Sellers  or  peddlers  of  milk  must  be  provided  with  a  certificate  of 
registration. 

School  principals  receive  daily  notifications  of  the  occurrence  of 
cases  of  diphtheria  and  are  required  to  exclude  from  school  all  per- 
sons residing  in  infected  houses.  Whenever  more  than  one  case 
occurs  in  a  school  the  systematic  investigation  of  children  who  have 
occupied  adjoining  seats  is  at  once  begun.  The  results  of  such 
examinations  are  of  great  value. 

All  books  supplied  to  infected  families  by  the  school  authorities 
are  at  once  collected,  done  up  in  a  secure  bundle  and  sent  to  the 
superintendent  of  the  district,  and  are  destroyed  by  fire  under  his 
immediate  direction. 

All  books  loaned  to  infected  families  by  the  city  library  and  the 
public  library  are  at  once  taken  up  and  destroyed  by  fire. 

The  school  teachers  have  all  been  given  definite  instructions  as  to 
the  necessity  of  preventing  mouth  to  mouth  infection  by  the  use  by 
children  of  each  others'  pencils,  trading  chewing  gum,  using  each 
others'  slates  and  other  childish  and  innocent  methods  of  communi- 
cating the  disease. 

It  is  proposed  to  make  the  experiment  during  the  present  year  of 
insisting  upon  the  use  of  individual  drinking  cups  by  the  school 
children.  This  experiment  may  be  first  tried  in  one  large  school 
in  each  district,  and  if  proven  practical  will  be  promptly  extended 
to  all  of  the  schools. 


A  ITote  on  School  Hygiene. 

A  few  months  ago  a  commission  of  physicians  and  educators  in 
Berlin  made  the  following  among  other  recommendations  relative  to 
the  building  of  schoolhouses. 

"The  building  should  be  so  placed  that  the  school  rooms  may  be 
lighted  from  the  north-east  or  the  west,  the  latter,  only  in  places 
where  there  is  to  be  no  afternoon  session  of  the  school  in  sum- 
mer." 

It  is  encouraging  to  find  authorities  in  that  country  appreciative 
of  the  danger  to  the  eyes  which  comes  from  admitting  direct  sun- 
shine into  school  rooms  during  school  hours.  Elsewhere  in  this 
issue  we  are  making  a  brief  plea  for  an  abundance  of  sunshine  in  our 
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houses,  but  in  the  school  room  the  eye  is  one  of  the  overworked 
organs  and  all  incompatible  claims,  for  the  time  being,  should  be 
subservient  to  its  need  of  favoring  conditions. 

With  the  excellent  rule  wh''ch  the  Germans  have  promulgated  of 
arranging  the  school  rooms  on  one  side  of  the  building  and  cor- 
ridors, stairways  and  entries  on  the  other,  schoolhouses  may  be  so 
placed  that  the  rooms  for  study  may  be  shielded  from  direct  sun- 
shine, while  entrances  and  playgrounds  may  be  on  the  sunny  side. 


Does  Piire  "Water  Pay  ? 

The  value  of  pure  water  cannot  be  expressed  with  absolute  defi- 
niteness  in  dollars  and  (^ents,  first  because  we  cannot  say  just  how 
many  lives  and  how  much  sickness  it  saves,  and  second  because  if 
these  facts  were  known  their  value  could  not  be  told  in  money  terms 
alone.  But  while  this  is  true,  some  figures  can  readily  be  pre- 
sented by  the  engineer  and  sanitarian,  which  may  have  good  effect 
when  water  supply  or  sewage  dispo-al  problems  are  under  discus- 
sion. 

A  good  instance  of  what  can  be  done  in  this  line  is  presented  by 
the  following  extract  from  a  new  book  on  "Water  Supply,"  by 
Prof.  Wm.  B  Mason,  of  Renssela  r  Polytechnic  Institute,  Troy, 
N.  Y.  Prof.  Mason  has  made  special  studies  of  the  relation  be- 
tween water  supply  and  disease,  both  in  this  country  and  abroad. 
Rewrites,  under  the  caption,  ''Does  Pure  Water  Pay?"  as  follows  : 

To  abandon  an  existing  water  supply  system,  or  to  purify  the 
polluted  water  that  it  furnishes,  always  involves  the  outlay  of  much 
money,  and  the  city  taxpayer  has  the  right  to  inquire  whether  or 
not  the  benefit  derived  is  a  fair  equivalent  for  the  cash  expended. 
Impure  water  affects  the  yearly  death  rate,  as  a  whole,  much  less 
than  that  section  of  it  whicb  deals  with  diseases  recognized  as 
"water-borne,"  prominent  among  which  is  typhoid  fever.  No  bet- 
ter measure  can  be  selected  of  the  wbolesomeness  of  a  city  supph^ 
than  ihat  furnished  by  a  list  of  the  annual  cases  of  this  serious 
disease. 

Typhoid  fever  is  doubtless,  to  a  very  large  extent,  a  preventable 
disease,  but  the  means  of  prevention,  in  the  shape  of  great  public 
works,  are  expensive,  and  again  the  question  is  asked,  do  these 
works  pay?     Can  we  afford  to  save  the  typhoid  victims? 

According  to  Pochard,  the  economic  value  of  an  individual  is 
what   he  has  cost  his  family,  the  community  or  the    State   for  his 
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living,  developmeDt  and  education.  It  is  the  loan  which  the  indi- 
vidual has  made  from  the  social  capital  in  order  to  reach  the  age 
when  he  can  restore  it  by   his  labor. 

The  statement  of  this  value  in  the  form  of  money  is  a  difficult 
matter  which  has  been  variously  settled  by  sundry  investigators. 
Chadwick  considers  an  English  laborer  equivalent  to  a  permanent 
deposit  of  about  $980.  Farr  gives  about  $780  as  the  average  value 
of  each  human  life  in  England.  A  French  soldier  is  rated  as  worth 
about  $1,200. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  typhoid  fever  selects  by  far  the  greatest 
number  of  its  victims  from  among  those  in  tha  very  prime  of  life, 
to  the  relative  exclusion  of  the  very  young  and  the  very  old,  it  will 
be  reasonable  to  follow  the  figure  fixed  upon  by  E.  F.  Smith,  and 
place  the  loss  caused  the  community  bj-  a  death  from  typhoid  at 
$2,000.  This  will  be  noticed  to  be  less  than  half  the  figure  so  fre- 
quently referred  to  in  the  courts  of  this  State,  for  the  value  of  a 
human  life. 

For  the  sake  of  illustration,  let  us  consider  the  tax  levied  an- 
nually by  typhoid  fever  upon  a  city  of  one  hundred  thousand  in- 
habitants, for  instance,  Albany,  N.  Y.  From  statistics  given  in 
the  last  five  annual  reports  of  the  State  Board  of  Health,  the  deaths 
due  to  typhoid  fever  in  Albany  average  75  for  the  year.  Rating 
the  money  value  of  each  life  at  the  figure  given  above,  this  death 
rate  would  mean  an  annual  pecuniary  loss  to  the  city  of  $150,000. 
Funeral  expenses  are  variously  estimated  at  from  $20  to  $30. 
Should  we  accept  the  intermediate  value  of  $25,  this  item  would 
cause  $1,875  to  be  added  to  the  above  sum,  thus  raising  the  total 
direct  loss  through  death  to  $151,875. 

But  typhoid  fever  does  not  always  kill,  its  mortality  rate  is  com- 
monly quoted  at  about  10  per  cent.  For  the  present  purpose, 
should  we  assume  nine  recoveries  for  each  death  from  the  disease 
and  place  43  days  as  the  period  of  convalescence  (the  average  of 
500  cases  at  the  Pennsylvania  Hospital) ,  we  should  have  a  term  of 
29,025  days  as  representing  the  time  lost,  per  year,  by  the  675 
persons  who  have  the  fever  and  recover  Thus  an  annual  loss  of 
over  79  years  has  to  be  borne  by  the  city's  capital  of  productive 
labor. 

This  great  amount  of  enforced  idleness,  when  translated  into 
money  value,  should  very  properly  be  added  to  the  death  loss  above 
estimated. 
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Fixing  the  rate  of  wages  at  81  per  individual  per  day,  a  very  low 
figure,  considering  that  the  bulk  of  typhoid  patients  are  in  the  very 
prime  of  life,  there  is  a  loss  of  $43  of  wages  for  each  recovery,  or  a 
total  yearly  loss  for  the  city  from  this  item  of  $29,025.  The  cost 
of  nursing  and  doctor's  bills  equal  at  least  $25  per  case,  which  is 
a  very  low  estimate,  thus  adding  the  further  amount  of  $16,875  to 
the  gross  sum.  Expressed  in  tabular  form,  this  yearly  tax  imposed 
by  typhoid  fever  upon  the  city  of  Albany  is  given  below,  and,  upon 
a  most  conservative  estimate,  it  is  practically  $200,000,  which  is 
$2  a  year  for  each  man,  women  and  child  in  the  city,  or  a  yearly 
tax  of  $10  for  every  family  of  five  persons. 

75  deaths  at  $2,000    each,  -  -  $150,000 

75  funerals  at  $25  each,     -         -  -  1,875 

Wages  of  675  convalescents,  during  43 

days,  at  $1  per  day,  -  -  29,025 

Nursing  and  doctors'  bills  for  675  con- 
valescents at  $25  each  case,  -  16,875 

Total    tax   levied    annually  by  typhoid 

fever  upon  the  city  of  Albany,  197,775 

It  can  readily  be  seen  that  public  works  which  could  eliminate  a 
a  reasonable  fraction  of  this  great  tax  would  pay  for  themselves  in 
the  course  of  a  few  years,  even  though  they  were  originally  expen- 
sive. 

Finally,  it  is  right  to  inquire  what  fraction  of  the  present  typhoid 
loss  it  would  be  reasonable  to  hope  to  save  if  pure  water  should  be 
served  in  the  city  in  the  place  of  its  present  polluted  supply.  To 
answer  this  question,  recourse  must  be  had  to  statistics  obtained 
from  other  cities,  covering  periods  before  and  after  better  water- 
systems  had  been  introduced.  Such  data  have  been  already  given 
for  a  number  of  cities  and  communities,  and  it  only  remains  to  an- 
ticipate what  will  be  later  said  of  Munich,  and  state  that  improved 
water  and  sewerage  have  reduced  the  annual  typhoid  mortality  from 
an  average  of  25.4  per  100,000  to  2.7. 

Surely  pure  water  pays  in  a  city  with  such  a  record,  and  likewise 
it  would  pay  in  the  newer,  but  growing  cities  on  this  side  of  the 
Atlantic.  Americans  insist  upon  being  supplied  with  much  more 
water  per  capita  than  is  usually  furnished  for  Europe,  but  they  are 
singularly  indifferent  as  to  its  quality.  It  would  be  a  reform  of 
great  moment  if  they  could  be  induced  to  curtail  the  present  enor- 
mous wasie  of  public  water,  such  as  that  of  Buffalo,  for  instance, 
which  is  stated  to  be  70  per  cent,  of  the  entire  pumpage,  and  to  ex- 
pend the  money  thus  permitted  to  leak  away  in  a  vigorous  effort  to 
improve  the  quality  of  the  water.  No  such  lowering  of  the  typhoid 
death  rate  as  occurred  in  Munich,  San  Remo,  and  sundry  other 
places  could  be  looked  for,  perhaps,  but  a  large  percentage  of  the 
present  rate  could  be  cut  off,  and,  we  think,  from  a  consideration  of 
the  above  figures  that  such  a  reduction  would  pay. 

No  weight  should  be  attached  to  the  argument, so  often  advanced 
by  the  individual  householder,  that  he  and  his  family  ''have  used 
the  water  without  evil  results   for   the   past  fifty  years."     A  single 
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family  is  too  small  a  collection  of  units  upon  which  to  base  any  es- 
timate touching  the  question  at  issue. — Engineeriyig  Neios^  Sanita- 
rian.   

The  Economic  Advantages  of  the  Metric  System. 
One  year's  school  time  would  be  saved  if  the  metric  system  were 
taught  in  place  of  that  now  in  use.  From  this  judicious  and  judi- 
cial statement  we  may  easily  calculate  one  item  of  the  cost  of  keep- 
ing up  the  antiquated  and  clumsy  system  of  our  weights  and  meas- 
ures. If  in  every  life  one  year's  time  is  lost,  and  if  we  have  forty 
million  of  adults  in  our  population,  we  are  wasting  thirty  or  forty 
million  years  every  forty  years,  or  a  million  years  a  year.  As  the 
average  length  of  life  is  about  forty  years,  this  is  equivalent  to  an 
annual  expense  of  25,000  lives.  This  looks  laughable,  but  is  there 
any  hitch  in  the  logic?  If  we  lost  25,000  lives  a  year  by  cholera, 
what  a  hullabaloo  would  be  raised  !  This  is  besides  the  com- 
mercial losses  from  trade,  and  also  does  not  include  the  teachers' 
salaries.  In  medicine  and  science  generally  the  expense  is  incalcu- 
lable. The  time  wasted  by  one  hundred  thousand  physicians  in 
calculating  the  dosage  and  in  writing  prescriptions  with  our  absurd 
grains,  scruples,  drams,  ounces,  pints,  drops,  and  spoonfuls,  would 
permit  us  to  go  to  bed  earlier  every  night  or  take  a  vacation  each 
summer. — Medical  News. 

The  Hygiene  of  Hairdressin^. 
An  interesting  article  on  "Barbers  and  Hairdressers,  from  a  Hy- 
gienic Point  of  View,"  has  been  communicated  by  Professor  Blaise, 
of  Montpelier,  to  the  September  number  of  the  Ann.  d'Hyg.  Puhl. 
The  absence  of  precautions  in  hairdressing  and  shaving  has  led  to 
the  dissemination  of  tineae,  impetigo,  alopecia,  pediculosis,  and 
even  syphilis  ;  and  there  is  a  general  agreement  that  all  articles  for 
shaving  or  hairdressing  should  be  rigorously  disinfected  after  each 
time  of  using.  The  importance  of  such  measures  has  been  fully 
recognized  in  the  French  army,  and  also  in  most  schools  ;  but  so 
far  no  precautions  have  been  adopted  in  the  vast  majority  of  pri- 
vate hairdressing  establishments.  Prof.  Blaise  believes  this  to  be 
the  chief  reason  why  baldness  is  so  much  more  common  in  men 
than  in  women.  He  passes  in  review  some  of  the  antiseptic  mea- 
sures and  formulae  suggested  for  disinfecting  brushes,  combs,  scis- 
sors, and  the  like,  and  points  out  that  creolin  and  carbolic  acid,  al- 
though efficient,  are  unsuitable  because  of  their  smell.  For  scis 
sors,  razors,  etc.,  which  are  not  greasy,  the  best  method  of  disin- 
fection is  to  dip  them  in  pure  alcohol  and  set  light  to  it  on  a  cop- 
per plate.  This  does  not  spoil  the  temper,  nor  does  it  rust  the 
articles  as  would  watery  solutions  of  antiseptics  or  sterilization  by 
steam,  and  is  much  less  expensive  than  any  other  method  of  hot  air 
sterilization.  Brushes  should  be  put  into  a  one  per  cent,  solu- 
tion of  potassium  carbonate,  or  into  hot  soap  and  water,  for 
ten  minutes,  and  then  disinfected  with  boric  acid  or  other  anti- 
septic. A  very  complete  Hairdresser's  Disinfecting  and  Drying 
Cabinet  has  been  invented  by  M.  Sar,  of  Lyon. — Public  Health. 
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Sunlight  and  Fresh  Air. 

A  health  lecture  on  the  above  subject  was  given  in  the  Holden 
Hall,  Oakworth,  on  Tuesday,  November  twelfth,  before  a  good 
audience  by  Dr.  Hunter  of  Pudsey. 

Dr.  Hunter  commenced  by  saying    that   sunlight   and    fresh    air 
were  preventives  of  disease.     Germs  or  microbes  of   different   spe- 
cies were  the  roots  of  disease,  and  when  the  conditions  were  suita- 
ble the  growth  and  multiplication  of    one  single  germ   was   stupen- 
dous ;    in   twenty-four   hours  it  would   multiply  to   the    number  of 
60,000,000.     These  microbes  had  great  tenacity  of  life  ;  ttiey  would 
stand  either  boiling  or  freezing,  and  still  fructify.     The  fall  of  sun- 
light upon  any  locality  was  of    as  much   importance    as    sanitation. 
Its  warming  propensities  prevented  stagnation,  and  acted  indirectly 
in  a  sanitary  way.     He   advised  his    hearers    to   live,    if    possible, 
where  they  could  have  plenty  of  light  and  fresh  air ;  let  the  light 
freely  into  their  houses,  and  it  would  exterminate   the  germs   of 
disease  and  thereby  promote  health.     They  must  also  guard  against 
the  smoke  nuisance,  which  acted  dTrectly  upon  the  systems  of  those 
who  breath  its  unhealthy  oders.     Direct  sunlight  dried  stagnant  air 
from  soil  and  surfaces,  dissipated  moisture,   exposed    dirt,   and   by 
its  chemical  action  split  up   harmful  gases.     And  further,   as  Dr. 
Koch  had  proved,  direct  sunlight  killed  the  germ  of    consumption. 
The  mortality  on  the  dark  side  of   a  street  was  much  higher  than 
that  on  the  sunny  side.     He  would  advise  them  to  live  on  the  sunny 
side    all  the    week   through  instead  of   once  or  twice  as  the    case 
might  be.     The  lecturer  warned  his  hearers  against  stopping  all  the 
entrances  of  fresh  air  into  bedrooms,  as  it  endangered  toe  health  of 
those  who  slept  in  such  rooms  ;    foul  air,   particularly  to  sleepers, 
was  conductive  lo  lowering  the  general   health   and   increasing  the 
liability  to  catching  cold  and  fevers,  and  thus  encouraging  the  germs 
of  consumption  and  scrofula      Although  consumption  was  to  a  cer- 
tain extent  hereditary,  it  was  influenced  by  its  sanitary  surroundings. 
As  an  instance  of  this,  the  lecturer  stated  that  whereas  only  a  few 
years  ago,  comparatively  speaking,  the  percentage  of  deaths  from 
consumption    in    the    British  army  was   seven   \.ev  cent.,   through 

better  sanitary  arrangements  in  the  barracks  it  was  now  only  one 
per  cent.  Dr.  Hunter  also  remarked  that  our  gaols  were  the  best 
ventilated  places  in  the  country.  He  pointed  to  the  badly  venti- 
lated cow-sheds,  pig-styes  and  hen  houses  of  Yorkshire,  and  urged 
that  with  better  sanitary  arrangements  in  agricultural  districts  we 
should  not  incur  the  present  risk  of  contracting  disease  from  our 
food. — The  Sanitary  Record. 
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Notes,  Sanitary  and  Other'wise- 

The  secretary  of  the  local  board  of  health  in  one  of  our  towns 
reports  that  their  butcher  killed  and  marketed  beef  that  had  been 
suffering  with  cancer.  Whether  cancer,  lumpy- jaw,  or  tuberculosis, 
it  should  be  somebody's  duty,  and  somebody  should  have  authority 
plainly  prescribed  to  prevent  such  public  inflictions. 


When  last  spring,  in  one  of  our  towns,  a  herd  of  eleven  or  twelve 
cows  received  the  tuberculin  test  and  seven  of  them  which  reacted 
were  killed  by  the  Cattle  Commission  and  every  one  of  them  was 
found  to  be  tuberculous,  and  some  of  them  very  badly  diseased,  the 
health  officer  of  the  town,  who  had  been  receiving  milk  from  that 
same  herd,  thought  it  high  time  to  pass  an  order  excluding  from 
sale  in  his  village  the  milk  from  all  cows  that  had  not  satisfactorily 
passed  the  tuberculin  test. 


The  Maine  Veterinary  Medical  Association  protests  with  reason 
that  the  testing  of  cattle  is  a  matter  of  such  importance  that  it 
should  be  done  only  by  competent  and  well-trained  men. 


The  Health  Commissioner  of  Brooklyn  has  appointed  a  dairy 
inspector  whose  duty  will  be  to  investigate  the  sources  of  the  entire 
milk  supply  of  that  city.  He  is  charged  with  the  duty  of  examining 
the  cow  stables,  the  number  of  animals  therein,  their  sanitary 
condition,  the  water  they  drink  and  the  drainage  of  the  stables. 
If  in  his  opinion  any  feature  of  any  of  the  dairies  is  unsatisfactory, 
he  has  power  to  prohibit  the  sale  in  Brooklyn  of  the  milk  from  that 
establishment. — The  Health  Magazine. 


The  heating  and  venlilation  of  school  buildings  is  an  important 
part  of   their   design   and  should    be  included  from  the  very  first. 
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Arrangements  for  ventilation  can  be  put  in  when  the  school  house 
is  built  with  much  less  trouble  and  more  economically  than  if  left 
as  an  afterthought. 


And  as  a  satisfactory  lighting  of  a  room  depends  so  much  upon 
its  shape  and  the  height  of  its  ceiling,  these  details  should  be  con- 
sidered together  with  that  of  lighting,  otherwise  satisfactory  results 
may  not  be  attained. 

The  Sisters  of  Mercy  have  nearly  completed  their  retreat  for 
consumptives  in  the  Adirondacks.  Sunrise  Mount  is  the  name  they 
have  given  it.  It  is  2,000  feet  above  sea  level,  and  is  surrounded 
by  miles  of  pine  forests. 


According  to  the  sixth  annual  report  of  the  New  York  State 
Commission  in  Lunacy  of  16,208  insane  persons,  overwork  broke 
down  the  minds  of  252  men  and  430  women.  Intemperance  in  the 
use  of  alcoholic  drinks  caused  the  insanity  of  1,227  men  and  212 
women.  No  other  claimed  nearly  so  many  victims  as  the  rum 
cause. 


The  widow  of  a  man  who  recently  died  of  typhoid  fever  in 
Ashland,  Wis  ,  brought  suit  against  the  Ashland  Water  Company 
for  $5,000  damages,  alleging  that  the  corporation  permiited  the 
water  to  become  polluted  with  typhoid  germs,  and  that  her 
husband's  death  was  due  to  this  pollution. 


The  temperance  cause,  the  world  over,  owes  a  share  of  its  success 
to  athletics.  No  amount  of  tracts  or  temperance  lectures  will 
bring  home  to  a  young  man  the  deleterious  effect  of  liquor  and 
tobacco,  like  the  simple  fact  that  they  are  prohibited  him  while  in 
atbletic  training. —  Vt.  Med.  Monthly, 


Dr.  Formad  says  that  in  250  chronic  alcoholists  the  autopsies 
showed  fatty  degeneration  of  the  liver  in  over  90  per  cent.,  and 
over  60  per  cent,  had  congestion  or  a  dropsical  state  of  the  brain. 
— Jr.  of  Pract.  Medicine. 


An  eminent  Chicago  physician  recently  remarked  to  the  writer, 
''Thousands  of  persons  are  unconsciously  suffering  from  the 
pernicious  effects  of  the  use  of  tea  and  coffee.     The  investigations 
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made  by  Morton,  of  Brooklyn,  and  a  number  of  other  neurologists 
have  clearly  shown  that  the  use  of  tea  and  coffee  often  develops  a 
special  form  of  neurasthenic  symptoms  which  are  evidently  the 
results  of  chronic  poisoning. — Modern  Medicine. 


In  the  city  of  New  York  nearly  four  times  as  many  deaths  from 
pulmonary  tuberculosis  occur  in  proportion  to  the  population,  as  in 
the  county  of  Croome,  only  two  hundred  miles  northwest  of  New 
York. — Am.  Med. — Surg.  Bal. 

It  would  seem  that  in  England,  as  well  as  here,  some  of  the 
school-room  rules  are  contributary  to  the  spread  of  infection,  for 
Dr.  Niven  of  Manchester,  in  his  annual  report  for  1894,  draws 
attention  to  the  fact  that  in  many  schools  the  books  used  by  the 
children  are  collected  together  into  one  room  at  the  end  of  the  day 
and  redistributed  indiscriminately  on  the  following  day  without 
regard  to  the  possible  conveyance  of  infection  by  such  means.  It 
follows  from  this  that  a  child  with  the  initial  symptoms  of  diphtheria 
or  scarlet  fever  may  have  used  a  book  on  one  day,  which  on 
the  day  following  may  be  used  by  a  healthy  child.  —  The  Lancet. 


All  children  are  wards  of  the  State,  the  richest  as  well  as  the 
poorest,  the  honest  as  well  as  the  delinquent,  and  it  is  the  State's 
business  to  see  that  they  receive  a  healthful  education  as  well  as  a 
helpful  one.  It  is  the  duty  of  the  State  to  do  this  because  it  is  a 
matter  of  self-protection  and  more  needed  than  the  building  of 
warships  or  the  equipment  of  armies ;  the  one,  in  fact,  often 
makes  the  other  unnecessary. — Med.  Nenjs. 


In  Sweden  and  Norway  parties  cannot  marry  unless  they   bear 
the  marks  of  a  o^enuine  vaccination. — Jr.  Pract.  Med. 


I  want  strongly  to  enforce  that  it  is  the  women  upon  whom  full 
sanitary  light  requires  to  fall.  Health  in  the  home  is  health  every- 
where ;  elsewhere  it  has  no  abiding  place.  I  have  been  brought, 
indeed,  by  experience,  to  the  conclusion  that  the  whole  future 
progress  of  the  sanitary  movement  rests  for  permanent  and  exclusive 
support  on  the  women  of  the  country. — Dr.  B.  W.  Richardson. 


Troglodytism  is  that    condition  of  modern    society  which  lodges 
individuals  in  small  rooms,  insufficiently  supplied  with  pure  air  and 
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light,  and  comparable  only  to  the  cave-dwellings  of  the  prehistoric 
troglodytes.  The  advantage  is  even  on  the  side  of  the  cave- 
dwellers.  They  crept  into  their  holes  only  to  sleep  or  to  shelter 
themselves  from  storm  or  attack,  while  they  spent  the  bulk  of  their 
time  hunting  and  fishing  in  the  open  air. — Dr.  Tison. 


That  plague  of  St.  Kilda  which,  for  a  long  while  had  more  than 
decimated  the  newly-born  infants  of  that  lonely  island  has  been 
mastered.  This  mysterious  malady  has  been  called  the  eight  day 
sickness.  In  1865  it  was  reported  that  of  one  hundred  twenty-five 
children  no  less  than  eighty-four  died  within  the  first  fourteen  days 
of  life,  a  mortality  of  67.2  per  cent.  Under  the  direction  of  Dr. 
Turner,  of  Glasgow,  who  assumed  that  the  germ  gained  access 
through  the  umbilical  cicatrix,  the  people  have  been  taught  to  ap- 
ply an  iodif  orm  dressing.  This  treatment  soon  put  a  stop  to  the 
massacre  of  the  innocents,  and  in  1894  he  had  the  satisfaction  of 
learning  that  not  a  single  infant  had  succumbed  since  the  treat- 
ment; was  begun. 


If  the  time  should  again  come  when  everj^body  is  unvaccinated, 
what  will  have  to  be  done?  The  answer  is  an  easy  one,  viz.,  fall 
back  upon  those  who  are  protected,  not  by  vaccine  virus  (a  method 
which  is  simpl  city  itself  and  harmless),  but  by  a  previous  attack 
of  small  pox,  as  shows  by  extensive  pitting  and  scarring  (a  method 
which  is  not  only  harmful,  but  may  be  attended  even  with  death). 
For  if  there  is  one  fact  more  certain  than  another,  it  is  that  the 
danger  attendant  upon  the  nursing  of  small  pox  by  unprotected 
subjet  ts  is  enormous,  and  may  aptly  be  described  as  suicidal ;  or 
(shall  we  say)  such  an  act  would  be  criminal  on  the  part  of  those 
who  might  engage  them.  I  feel  sure  that  few,  if  any,  even  anti- 
vaccina  ing  authorities  will  dare  to  send  totally  unprotected  nurses 
into  small-pox  wards.  Certainly  no  intelligent  medical  officer  or 
superintendent  would  be  found  to  do  such  a  mad  thing. —  The 
Sanitary  Record. 


Official  dairy  inspection  will  prevent  the  sale  of  milk  from  tuber- 
culous and  other  diseased  cattle.  The  evil  must  be  attacked  and 
put  an  end  to,  at  the  dairy.  And  the  only  possible  metliod  is  to 
prevent  such  cows  from  being  used  for  dairy  purposes. — Prof.  A. 
R.  Leeds. 
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While  fresh  milk  drawn  from  a  .healthy  cow  in  a  clean  stable 
contains  almost  no  bacteria,  the  numbers  present  in  the  swill-milk 
taken  at  the  stables  in  Secaucus  and  the  other  filthy  stables  there- 
about, surpass  belief  and  entirely  exceed  our  ability  to  realize  or 
comprehend.  One  sample  of  such  milk  contained  over  5,000,000 
of  colonies  of  bacteria  in  a  cubic  centimetre.  Another  contained 
14,200,000  colonies  and  a  third  16,700,000  colonies  of  bacteria. 
Inasmuch  as  a  cubic  centimetre  is  about  one-third  of  a  teaspoonful, 
a  teaspoonful  of  the  milk  contained  over  50,000,000  of  colonies  of 
bacteria.  In  each  one  of  these  50,000,000  colonies  there  were  more 
single  living  bacteria  floating  and  wriggling  than  one  could  possi- 
bly count,  however  pati(-nt  he  might  be  and  however  powerful  and 
excellent  his  microscope — Id. 


A  vast  portion  of  the  milk  sold  to  the  poorer  classes  in  tene- 
ment!=i  and  cities,  is  placed  under  conditions  most  unfavorable  to 
its  sweetness  and  purity.  In  many  retail  groceries  it  is  dealt  in 
not  for  profit,  but  for  the  accommodation  and  attraction  of  cus- 
tomers. The  can  is  huddled  away  under  a  counter  or  in  the  corner 
of  a  dirty,  ill-ventilated  and  overcrowded  shop.  Many  persons 
have  access  to  it,  sometimes  children  suffering  from  infectious 
diseases.  How  different  is  this  from  the  milk  depot  in  which  milk, 
butter,  cheese,  eggs  and  similarly  related  dairy  products  are  sold 
in  Rotterdam,  Amsterdam  and  the  other  cities  I  have  seen  in 
Holland.  Tbeir  walls  and  floors  and  counters  are  lined  with 
polished  white  tiles ;  the  cans,  which  are  usually  of  tiu-lined 
copper  or  brass,  shine  like  burnished  mirrors.  It  would  be  a  great 
gain  were  the  handling  of  milk  and  related  dairy  products  carried 
on  as  a  separate  business. — Id. 

^otes  From  Buffalo. 

That  no  mistake  was  made  in  admitting  Mexico  to  the  American 
Public  Health  Association  was  illustrated  by  the  presence  and 
active  participation  of  representatives  from  each  Mexican  State. 
Judging  from  them,  the  medical  standard  in  Mexico  is  very  high. 


The  President,   Dr.  Lic^aga,  impressed  all  with  his  ability  and 
knowledge.     His  presidential  address  was  a  model  of  its  kind. 


The  garbage  question,    as    usual,    occupied  much    time.      The 
swill  bucket  was  unmercifully  condemned  as  a  breeder  of  disease. 
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The  general  opinion  was  that  all  household  food  waste,  not  used  at 
once  by  animals,  should  be  burned  in  the  kitchen  stove.  How 
otherwise  clean  houses  in  Maine  are  allowed  to  be  polluted  by  it  is 
a  mystery  which  needs  explanation. 


Dr.  Gihon  opened  the  discussion  on  the  garbage  question  with 
the  somewhat  startling  remark  that  the  best  way  to  dispose  of  one- 
half  our  garbage  is  to  eat  it.  We  prepare  nearly  twice  as  much 
food  as  can  reasonably  be  disposed  of,  and  tbrow  away  one  half 
of  it.  Both  economy  and  sanitation  would  be  promoted  if  we  could 
take  a  leaf  out  of  thebjoks  of  the  French  in  that  regard. 


Dr.  Lee,  of  Philadelphia,  took  strong  ground  as  to  the  need  of 
protecting  the  living  from  the  dead.  He  would  have  no  transpor- 
tation of  bodies  dead  from  infectious  disease  and  no  public  funeral 
over  such.  He  instanced  several  deaths  recently  caused  in  New 
York  by  public  funeral  even  after  what  was  thought  to  be  thorough 
disinfection. 


'  Dr.  Wyatt  Johnson,  of  Montreal,  Canada,  showed  conclusively 
that  typhoid  fever  could  be  diagnosed  with  perfect  certainty  from 
a  drop  of  blood,  even  after  it  had  dried  hard  on  a  glass  slide. 


Dr.  Fomento,  of  New  Orleans,  thought  that  alcoholism  would 
be  best  fought  by  encouraging  use  of  wines  and  beers,  but,  judging 
from  the  discussion,  that  belief  was  not  generally  held.  Dr.  Bailey, 
of  Kentucky,  created  applause  by  saying  that  tht!  only  sure 
prevention  of  alcoholism  was  to  let  it  alone. 


Dr.  Chase,  of  Brookline,  Mass.,  made  all  envy  the  children  of 
that  town,  by  speaking  of  the  elaborate  new  baths  just  being  com- 
pleted there  for  all  the  school  children.  Dr  Chase  is  evidently 
an  enthusiast  upon  the  matter.  What  Maine  town  will  be  first  to 
add  a  swimming  bath  to  its  school  equipment?  It  is  the  coming 
thino^  in  school  health  work. 


Dr.  Gihon,  of  the  Navy,  thinks  the  bicycle  a  great  health 
destroyer,  especially  for  women.  * 'Future  generations  will  suffer 
for  the  folly  of  the  present  'bicycle  girl'  "  he  said.  He  also  was 
in  a  minority  of  one  as  the  discussion  showed. 
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Buffalo  has  the  lowest  death-rate  of  any  city  in  the  world.  It  is 
due  to  careful  attention  to  sanitary  laws,  and  has  been  very  largely 
brought  about  by  the  efforts  of  the  present  health  officer,  Dr. 
Wende. 


Buffalo  has  two  hundred  miles  of  asphalt  pavement,  or  more 
than  any  other  city  in  the  world.  It  is  needless  to  say  that  bicy- 
cles abound. 


The  interest  in  formaldehyde  as  a  disinfectant  was  very  great, 
and  the  work  of  the  Maine  State  Board  in  developing  it  was  much 
appreciated. 


The  next  meeting  is  in    Philadelphia. 


He^istration  of  Cattle  and  the  Prevention  of  Tuberculosis. 

Stringent  regulations  for  the  prevention  of  tuberculosis  have  led 
to  the  adoption  in  Belgium  of  a  novel  method  of  registering  cattle. 
The  old  system  of  branding  will  be  superseded  by  a  small  metal 
disc  introduced  into  the  lobe  of  the  beast's  ear  after  the  fashion  of 
an  earring,  and  presenting  a  double  surface,  on  each  side  of  which 
will  be  inscribed  the  requisite  particulars  as  to  its  origin.  The 
mark  will  be  carried  in  the  right  ear  for  home-giown  animals,  and 
in  the  left  ear  for  imported.  The  Government  inspector  alone, 
will  be  permitted  to  remove  the  brand,  which,  when  worn  out,  is 
returned  to  the  department,  and  every  keeper  of  cattle  will  be 
obliged  to  furnish  to  the  authorities  of  his  Commune  a  full  list  of 
the  animals  in  his  possession. — Public  Health. 


Continental  Justice. 

A  butcher  of  Abbeville  has  been  sentenced  to  two  years'  imprison- 
ment for  having  supplied  to  the  army,  meat  which  caused  the  death 
of  several  soldiers.  But  this  is  not  all.  It  seems  that  the  father  of 
one  of  the  deceased  men  has  just  taken  the  case  from  the  civil  courts. 
He  has  sued  the  offending  butcher  for  damages  for  the  loss  of  his 
son,  and  he  has  gained  his  case.  The  court  at  Abbeville,  recogniz- 
ing the  justice  of  the  claim,  has  ordered  the  fraudulent  contractor  to 
pay  to  the  parents  of  the  poisoned  soldier  an  immediate  sum  of 
1,0U0  francs,  in  addition  to  an  annuity  as  long  as  they  live  of  500 
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francs.  This  is  acknowledged  to  be  substantial  justice,  and  it  i"* 
felt  to  be  a  salutary  example,  for  it  is  believed  with  good  ground 
that  some  of  the  army  contractors  have  not  been  overscrupulous  as 
to  the  quality  of  the  provisions  which  they  have  supplied. — The 
Sanitary  Record. 


Disinfection  Useless,  Is  It? 

We  heard  the  other  day  of  a  doctor  who  does  not  believe  in 
disinfection.  He  cited  the  prevalence  of  diphtheria  in  the  Insane 
Hospital,  a  few  years  ago,  as  an  illustration  of  the  uselessness  of 
disinfecting  processes  ;  but  that  is  just  the  case  which  shows  its 
value.  In  the  overcrowded  condition  of  the  institution,  only  very 
insufficient  work  could  be  done  in  that  direction,  but  with  the 
advent  of  warm  weather  one  spring,  temporary  barracks  were  built 
out  on  the  grounds  and  then  one  ward  after  another  was  vacated, 
the  whole  room  was  thoroughly  scrubbed  with  the  bichloride  solu- 
tion, the  floors  especially,  and  the  cracks  in  them  getting  a  thorough 
soaking;  every  piece  of  furniture  was  thoroughly  di-infected,  and 
in  the  new  steam  disinfecting  chamber  every  piece  of  bedding  and 
every  piece  of  clothing  used  by  the  patients  were  thoroughly 
steamed.  After  this  thorough  work  had  been  carried  out  in  every 
ward,  not  another  case  appeared  for  a  long  while  and  then 
it  appeared  to  have  been  a  fresh  importation.  Dr.  San- 
born's s'eam  disiufector  and  the  paper  read  by  him  at  one 
of  the  meetings  of  the  New  England  Superintendents  of  Insane 
Hospitals  was  the  iaitiation  of  a  new  era  in  dealing  with  infectious 
diseases  in  institutions  of  that  kind.  Great  interest  was  shown  in 
his  paper,  and  now  nearly  all,  if  not  all,  the  Insane  Hospitals  in 
New  England  have  plants  for  disinfecting  clothing,  mattresses, 
and  upholstered  articles  by  means  of  steam  disinfectors.  Properly 
treated,  infected  articles  can  be  efficiently  disinfected  either  by 
chemical  agents  or  b}^  steam  :  there  is  a  place  for  each.  No  one 
agent  is  a  universal  disinfectant. 


A  Flea  for  Higher  Education  in  Hy^ie&e- 

A  sad  case  has  recently  come  to  light  where  a  bright  young  man 
of  twenty-two  years  has  had  his  whole  life  blighted  by  contractmg 
tuberculosis  from  a  room-mate  while  attending  one  of  the  univer- 
sities in  this  State.     This  room-mate  had  a  marked  case   of  con- 
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sumption,  even  duringj  the  time  the  young  man  made  a  bed-fellow 
of  him,  and  is  now  in  one  of  the  Southern  States  not  expected  to 
live. 

Questioned  as  to  his  knowledge  of  his  room-mate's  conditioa 
during  their  as'^ociation,  he  said  they  often  talked  of  the  fact  of 
his  (the  room  mate)  having  comsumption,  and  he  had  advised  him 
to  get  a  broncho  and  be  a  cowboy  little  dreaming  that  he  would 
soon  be  in  a  similar  condiion. 

No  precautions  were  taken  by  the  room-mate  to  disinfect  the 
sputa.     Apparently  neither  of  them  realized  that  there  was   any 
danger  in  being  so  closely  associated,  and  none  of  the  courses  of 
study  at  the  university  gave  opportunity  of  acquiring   such  knowl- 
edge.— Ohio  Sanitary  BuUetin. 

Eeinfection  in  Tuberculosis. 
It  i^  a  grave  mistake  for  physicians  and  friends  to  conceal  from 
a  consumptive  patient  the  real  nature  of  the  malady  after  a  correct 
diagnosis  has  bet-n  made.  In  view  of  the  contagious  principle  of 
the  consumptive  germ  and  the  methods  of  prevention  brought  to 
light  through  scientific  investigation,  it  is  little  less  than  criminal 
to  withhold  such  facts  uudej;  the  false  notion  that  it  might  hasten 
the  victim's  decline  were  he  conscious  of  his  malady.  For  the  sake 
of  others  not  only  but  for  his  own  sake  the  patient  should  know 
the  facts,  for  herein  lies  the  means  of  protection.  After  receiving 
the  most  explicit  instructions  regarding  the  disposal  of  sputa  and 
dejecta,  that  the  disease  may  not  be  communicated  to  others,  the 
patient  should  be  warned  of  the  possibility  of  reinfection.  Many 
a  fatal  case  could  doubtless  have  been  brought  to  recovery  had  not 
the  subject  further  infected  himself  as  one  portion  of  the  lung  or 
other  diseased  organ  progressed  toward  recovery.  We  have  known 
many  instances  where  the  cases  were  allowed  to  use  handkerchiefs 
all  night  long,  in  which  to  expectorate.  The  sputa  becoming  dry 
could  not  but  prove  a  prolific  source  of  reinfection  when  brought 
to  the  face  as  the  thousands  of  bacilli  were  being  liberated  from  its 
folds  and  inhaled  by  the  patient. — The  Health  Magazine. 


Prison  Heforxn. 


As  time  will  not  permit  any  reference  to  details,  I  will  only  speak 
of  a  few  principles  which  have  gained  general  acceptance  in  the 
period  under  consideration,  and  largely,  I  think,  through  the  influ- 
ence of  the  New  York  Prison  Association. 
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1.  The  object  of  prisons,  and  prison  legislation,  is  no  longer 
punishment  per  se  as  it  once  was,  but  the  protection  of  society. 
This  principle,  like  the  leaven  the  woman  hid  in  three  measures  of 
meal,  is  slowly  but  surely  leavening  the  whob-;  lump.  Por  the 
protection  of  society  it  has  been  found  that  reformation  is  better 
than  deterrence,  and  hence  prisons  are  becoming  moral  hospitals 
for  the  cure  of  criminals  instead  of  penitentiaries  for  punishing 
them. 

2.  If  prisons  are  moral  hospitals  then  it  follows,  as  the  night 
the  day,  that  commitments  to  them  must  be  indefinite,  so  that 
prisoners  must  be  kept  under  treatment  until  they  are  cured,  and 
hence  the  indeterminate  sentence  was  inaugurated  at  Elmira  twenty 
years  a^o,  and  is  now  one  of  the  mountain  peaks  of  the  new  era. 
The  indeterminate  sentence  is  now  authorized  in  half  a  dozen 
states  and  is  rapidly  advancing. 

3.  Another  mountain  peak  in  our  half  century  landscape  is  the 
grading,  marking  and  parole  system  initiated  by  Capt.  Maconochie 
at  Norfolk  Island,  improved  by  Capt.  Crofton,  and  perfected  by 
Brockway,  Scott  and  Mrs.  Johnson  in  Americi. 

6.  Another  important  advance  has  be  n  the  post  penitentiary 
treatment  of  discharged  convicts  by  prisoners'  aid  associations,  of 
which  the  New  Yoik  Prison  Association  has  been  a  conspicuous 
example.  The  advance  in  this  direction  has  not  been  what  it  ought 
to  have  been,  but  among  penologists  the  consensus  of  opinion  is 
practically  unanimous,  toat  without  it  reformatory  treatment  in 
prison  loses  half  its  value. 

8.  The  largest  advance,  however,  made  in  America  in  dealing 
with  the  criminal  classes  in  the  last  fifty  years  has  been  in  the 
treatment  of  juvenile  offenders.  Their  separation  from  adult  offenders 
is  now  practically  universal,  and  they  are  gathered  into  industrial 
schools,  and  so  trained  and  taught  that  almost  as  many  of  them 
grow  up  to  be  good  citizens  as  do  those  in  our  ordinary  common 
schools. 

9.  Another  principle  worthy  of  mention  is  the  probation  and 
supervision  of  misdemeanants  under  a  suspended  sentence,  as 
inaugurated  in  Massachusetts,  and  practiced  in  several  other 
states  to  a  limited  extent,  and  has  shown  itself  worthy  of  imitation 
everywhere. 

10.  Cumulative  sentences  are  also  generally  approved,  and  are 
now  in  operation  in  Ohio  for  misdemeanants  and  also  for  felons,  so 
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far  as  to  make  a  third  conviction  punishable  by  life  imprisonment. 
This  latter  feature  has  been  adopted  in  several  other  states. 

12.  In  recent  years  large  attention  has  been  given  to  preven- 
tion, and  the  general  consensus  of  opinion  is  that  in  this  direction 
our  greatest  victories  in  our  war  with  crime  are  to  be  obtained  in 
the  future. 

Much  has  been  done,  and  more  will  be  done  for  the  inprovement 
of  prisons  and  the  reformation  of  prisoners,  but  it  is  clearly  evident 
that  if  we  are  to  make  any  large  reduction  in  the  increasing  volume 
of  crime  we  must  rely  upon  prevention  rather  than  cure,  and  must 
go  to  the  fountain  head  and  deal  with  the  children. 

Our  common  schools  must  educate  the  hand  and  the  heart  as 
well  as  the  head,  and  the  kindergartens  everywhere  must  supple- 
ment the  common  schools.  The  greatest  work  in  kindergartens  in 
America  has  been  done  in  San  Francisco  — Gen.  R.  Brinkerhoff. 
{Bui.   Tenn.  Bd.) 

Tuberculous  Infection. 

The  recent  observations  of  Dr.  Darwin  H.  Hance  at  the  Adiron- 
dack Cottage  Sanitarium  ought  to  dispel  some  of  the  ill-grounded 
fears  of  the  danger  of  contracting  tuberculosis  by  mere  contact 
with  patients  suffering  from  this  disease.  Needless  prejudice  has 
no  doubt  been  aroused  b\  ignorance  of  the  precise  manner  in  which 
tuberculosis  may  be  communicated  and  hardship  entailed  on  the 
unfortunate  subjects.  We  know  that  hospitals,  private  dwellings 
and  conveyances  do  become  infected,  but  we  doubt  if  the  patient 
infects  by  mere  contact,  much  less  by  his  breath.  It  is  through 
the  sputum,  when  dried  and  distributed  through  the  atmosphere, 
that  the  chief  mode  of  infection  operates. 

Dr.  Hance  examined  the  dust  taken  from  eighteen  buildings 
belonging  to  the  sanitarium,  some  of  these  having  been  occupied 
for  eleven  years  by  consumptives.  The  dust  was  taken  from  the 
darkest  and  most  likely  to  be  infected  spots.  The  first  group  of 
four  buildings  consisted  of  the  main  building  (parlor,  sitting-room, 
and  public  liiirary)  ;  the  infirmary,  where  all  the  acutely  sick  are 
sent ;  the  oldest  cottage,  and  the  most  recently  built  cottage.  From 
each  of  the  remaining  thirteen  cottages  a  half  a  square  yard  of 
dust  was  taken  and  ten  guinea-pigs  inoculated.  These  inoculated 
animals  were  kept  from  one  to  three  months  and  then  killed  and 
microscopically  examined.  Five  were  found  to  have  had  tuber- 
culosis, four  others  having  died  on  the  third  to  sixth  day  of  other 
infectious  diseases.  The  five  that  had  tuberculosis  constituted  just 
one-half  of  the  number  of  pigs  inoculated  with  dust  from  the  oldest 
cottage  on  the  grounds,  accommodating  two  patients,  always 
advanced  cases,  one  of  them  havmg  been  complained  of  by  his 
room-mate  for  spitting  around  the  cottage. 
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It  was  thus  scieDtifically  proven  that  in  this  case  carelessness  and 
disobedience  of  rules,  which  a  weak  and  sickly  man  is  prone  to 
break,  w^ere  responsible  for  the  infection  of  a  cottage,  thereby 
rendering  it  dangerous  to  himself  and  others. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  remaining  sixteen  buildings,  some  of 
which  had  been  occupied  for  ten  years  by  consumptives,  were 
abi;solately  free  from    infectious  material. 

Such,  then,  are  the  results  in  a  sanitarium  favorably  located  in 
the  Adirondack  INIountains,  presided  over  by  one  who  is  giving 
the  best  years  of  his  life  to  the  scientific  treatment  of  tuberculosis, 
at  the  bedside  and  in  the  laboratory.  —  The  Sanitarian, 


Some  Facts  About  Bananas. 


It  is  hardly  necessary  to  state  that  well  matured  bananas  that 
have  not  begun  to  decay  are  a  very  wholesome  and  nutritious  food. 
No  more  than  that  the  biggest  apples  or  pears  always  are  the  best, 
are  the  biggpst  bananas  the  finest  flavored,  on  the  contrary,  the 
larger  they  are  the  more  mealy  they  taste. 

The  cultivation  of  bananas,  although  it  has  in  the  last  ten  years 
assumed  gigantic  proportions,  may  still  be  said  to  be  in  its  infancy. 
Almost  every  part  of  the  plant  can  te  used  for  some  useful  purpose  ; 
the  stalk  forms  an  excellent  mateiial  for  the  manufacture  of  paper, 
or  the  fibre  might  be  extracted  ;  the  peel  of  the  fruit  will  make 
excellent  indelible  ink;  the  green  fruit  dried,  can  be  converged 
into  wholesome  flour. 

One  acre  of  land  planted  in  bananas,  if  properly  cared  for  as  it 
ought  to  be,  is  capable  of  yielding  an  enormous  crop,  and  by 
bavng  ten  acres  to  attend  to,  an  industrious  man  could  mai^e  a 
good  living,  even  if  he  only  worked  one  hour  a  day.  The  fruit  of 
a  single  tree  sometimes  weighs  70  to  80  ponnds  ;  or  ten  trees 
average  30  to  40  pounds.  According  to  Humboldt's  estimate, 
10  000  square  feet,  which  will  yield  only  402  pounds  of  potatoes, 
or  38  pounds  of  wheat,  will  produce  4.000  pound-  of  bananas, 
and  in  a  shorter  period  of  time!  The  fruit,  however,  when  ripe, 
consists  of  74  per  cent,  of  water,  of  the  remaining  26  par  s  20 
are  sugar  and  2  gluten  of  flesh  forming  food.  Heuc*-  like  rice, 
though  exceedingly  nutritious,  it  requires  the  addition  of  some 
more  nitrogenous  material. 

Green  bananas,  boiled  tender,  if  given  to  the  hens  cut  up,  will 
make  them  lay  more  eggs  than  any  other  food. 

Yet,  in  spite  of  all  this,  the  banana  planters,  at  present,  are 
hardly  making  a  living,  on  account  of  the  discrimination  of  the 
railroads  against  the  small  bunches,  by  charging  the  same  rate  on 
single  small  bunches  as  on  big  ones,  instead  of  rating  them  by 
weight. 

Dried  bananas,  or  banana  figs  as  they  are  called,  are  now  in  the 
market,  and  will  undoubtedly  soon  be  a  great  article  of  trade  as 
soon  as  found  by  the  schoolboy.  They  are  sweet,  wholesome  and 
nourishing. — Tke  Sanitarian. 
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Notes,  Sanitary  and  Otherwise. 

The  safe  rule  to  be  taught,  particularly  in  the  sick  room,  is 
that  scarlet  fever  is  contagious  from  the  first  appearance  of  the 
disease  in  the  throat  to  the  end  of  desquamation  in  the  palms 
of  the  hands  and  the  soles  of  the  feet. 


Though  the  Sanitarium  for  the  treatment  of  consumptives, 
built  in  accordance  with  the  plans  of  the  late  Dr.  Alfred  L. 
Loomiis,  has  been  receiving  patients  since  June,  it  was  not 
formally  dedicated  until  a  few  weeks  ago.  The  present 
capacity  of  the  institution  is  beds  for  thirty-one  patients  and 
there  is  urgent  need  for  more  cottages.  Thirty  patients  are  now 
awaiting  admission.  This  sanitarium  is  situated  in  Liberty, 
Sullivan  county,  N.  Y.,  an  elevated  region  which  has  a  reputa- 
tion for  its  favorable  influence  upon  tuberculosis. 


As  reported  by  a  daily  paper,  the  growing  popularity  of  the 
highlands  of  Southern  New  York  and  Northern  Pennsylvania 
as  resorts  for  consumptives  has  caused  the  town  of  Liberty  to 
pass  an  ordinance  forbidding,  under  penalty,  all  persons  from 
expectorating  upon  sidewalks,  floors  of  houses  or  in  door- 
yards.  The  Board  of  Health  does  not  wish  the  village  to 
become  a  center  of  infection. 


The  percentage  of  recoveries  in  cases  of  consumption  treated 
in  sanitariums  is  greater  than  under  the  most  favorable  condi- 
tions in  open  health  resorts.  Another  fact  Dr.  Otis  of  Boston, 
brought  out  in  a  paper  at  the  last  meeting  of  the  American 
Climatological  Association,  is  that  these  special  sanitariums 
afford  the  best  mea.ns  of  protecting  the  non-tuberculous. 


It  was  shown  that  at  Gorbersdorf,  which  has  been  visited  by 
25,000  patients  in  forty  years,  the  mortality  from  consumption 
among  the  inhabitants  has  not  increased,  but,  on  the  contrary, 
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has  diminished.  About  Falkenstein  the  mortahty  from  phthisis 
fell  from  18.9  per  cent,  in  seventeen  years  to  1 1.9  per  cent.  Two 
of  the  most  noted  of  German  sanitariums  are  situated  at  these 
places.  In  open  resorts  the  proportional  mortality  has 
increased. 


A  most  malignant  case  of  laryngeal  diphtheria  in  the  mother 
of  a  ,household  was  seen  in  consultation  on  the  third  day  of  ill- 
ness by  Dr.  C.  D.  Smith,  of  Portland.  How^  so  "massive"  an 
infection  in  an  adult  could  have  happened  was  explained  by 
the  patient's  admission  that,  while  a  glass  syringe  was  in  use 
for  the  application  of  an  antiseptic  wash  to  the  nostrils  of  her 
child  who  suffered  from  nasal  diphtheria,  the  mother  used  some 
of  the  same  solution  in  her  own  nose  with  the  same  syringe, 
thinking  it  might  serve  as  a  prophylactic  against  contagion  in 
her  own  case.  Infection  w4th  her  was  prompt  and  the  course 
of  the  disease  was  rapid. 


This  case,  though  ending  fatally,  showed  well  the  power  of 
diphtheria  antitoxin.  The  antitoxic  serum,  given,  not  with  the 
hope  of  saving  life,  but  to  relieve  suffering,  rapidly  loosened 
the  false  membrane  and  in  twenty-four  hours  the  extremely 
difficult  respiration  had  given  place  to  quiet  breathing.  The 
antitoxin  neutralized  the  diphtheria  poison,  but  death  occurred 
from  septicemia. 


Oriental  news  indicates  the  continued  prevalence  of  plague. 
For  some  months  the  disease  has  prevailed  in  the  presidency 
of  Bombay,  India.  It  is  thought  that  it  was  imported  from 
China.  The  plague  caused  great  mortality  among  the  rats 
before  the  inhabitants  were  aware  of  its  presence,  and  this  is 
held  to  confirm  the  opinion  that  these  animals  are  the  carriers 
of  the  infection. 


When  two  years  ago  Kitasato,  a  Japanese  student  from 
Koch's  laboratory  in  Berlin,  and  Yersin,  an  eminent  disciple  of 
the  Pasteur  Institute  in  Paris,  went  to  investigate  bubonic 
plague  in  the  East,  they  took  their  lives  in  their  hands,  as  it 
were,  and  gave  themselves  to  the  solution  of  the  cause  of  that 
ancient  scourge.  The  result  was  that  the  germ  of  the  disease 
was  discovered  and  plague  placed  among  the  diseases  of  bac- 
terial origin. 
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If  the  report  which  comes  from  Canton,  China,  is  found  to 
be  true,  that  Dr.  Yersin  has  succeeded  in  preparing  an  antitoxic 
serum  which  rapidly  cures  bubonic  plague  and  confers  immun- 
ity against  it,  another  very  notable  advance  will  have  been 
made  in  serum  therapy. 


The  official  report  on  a  late  outbreak  of  plague  in  Hong 
Kong  states  that  the  scourge  is  believed  to  be  essentially  ''a 
filth  disease."  In  the  poorer  quarters  of  the  town  where  it 
chiefly  prevailed,  the  death-rate  among  those  attacked  was  as 
high  as  ninety  per  cent.  On  the  other  hand,  the  mortality 
among  the  Europeans  was  very  low.  The  period  of  incuba- 
tion was  from  six  to  nine  da3^s. 


The  new  method  of  diagnosticating  typhoid  fever  based  upon 
the  investigations  of  Pfeiffer  and  Widal,  is  now  attracting  much 
attention.  In  its  simplified  form  the  test  is  this:  To  a  loopful 
of  bouillon  culture  on  a  clean  cover  glass,  is  added  a  watery 
solution  of  a  drop  of  blood,  or  of  dried  blood,  from  the  finger 
of  the  suspected  typhoid  fever  case.  If  the  disease  be  typhoid 
fever,  the  bacilli  of  the  bouillon  culture  will  be  observed,  under 
a  sufficiently  high  power,  to  become  paralyzed  and  to  arrange 
themselves  in  clumps  in  a  peculiar  manner. 


A  serum  diagnosis  for  cholera,  like  that  for  typhoid  fever,  is 
under  development.  Achard  and  Bensaude  state,  in  a  French 
medical  journal,  that  they  have  successfully  employed  serum 
diagnosis  in  eleven  cases  of  cholera,  and  Dr.  Wyatt  Johnson,  of 
McGill  University,  Montreal,  has  observed  the  characteristic 
''clumping"  of  the  cholera  bacilli  when  a  solution  of  the  fresh 
or  dried  blood  from  guinea  pigs  immunized  with  cholera  cul- 
tures is  applied  to  them.  To  Dr.  Johnson  is  due  the  credit  of 
presenting  to  the  public,  at  the  meeting  of  the  American  Public 
Health  Association,  the  first  satisfactory  account  of  the  new 
method  of  diagnosis  in  typhoid  fever. 


Remembering  the  homicidal  policy  of  those  continental  cities 
whose  trade  interests  have  so  often  dictated  issuing  ''chol- 
erine" as  the  diagnosis  when  genuine  Asiatic  cholera  has  been 
lurking  within  and  about  their  municipal  boundaries,  we 
sincerely  hope,  for  the  sake  of  the  rest  of  the  world  at  least,  that 
the  serum  diagnosis  of  cholera  may  prove  trustworthy,  and  that 
it  may  be  applied  to  those  cities  if  occasion  should  occur. 
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Dr.  Haffkine  claims  that  in  British  India  he  has  immunized 
more  than  100,000  people  against  cholera  by  his  method  of 
subcutaneously  injecting  cholera  agar  cultures.  Dr.  KoUe,  an 
assistant  of  Professor  Koch,  confirms  Dr.  Haffkine's  opinions 
as  to  the  immunizing  power  of  his  method. 


Professor  Pfeiffer  and  Dr.  KoUe  have  been  applying  Dr. 
Haffkine's  methods  to  typhoid  fever,  and  their  work  upon 
these  lines  gives  ground  for  the  hope  that  immunity  against 
typhoid  fever  may  be  obtained  by  prophylactic  injection,  just 
as  in  the  case  of  cholera. 


The  treatment  of  tetanus,  or  lockjaw  in  common  parlance, 
with  antitoxic  serum,  is  a  development  of  the  experimental 
work  wdiich  has  been  carried  on  through  a  series  of  years. 
Quite  frequently  now^  the  successful  treatment  of  that  hitherto 
almost  incurable  disease  is  noted  in  the  medical  press.  The 
Health  Department  of  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  now  furnishes  physi- 
cians w^ith  the  curative  serum. 


The  FoUutio]!  of  Deep  "Wells. 

Deep  wells,  even  bored  wells  do  not  always  escape  pollution. 
An  interesting  experience  of  this  kind  occurred  near  Liverpool, 
England.  A  deep  well  was  bored  nearly  five  hundred  feet  into 
the  new  red  sandstone.  Precautions  were  taken  against  the 
intrusion  of  water  from  the  overlying  strata.  The  result  was 
that,  there  being  large  fissures  in  the  rock,  the  shallow  wells, 
many  of  them,  inpure,  for  some  distance  around,  were  drained 
dry  into  this  deep  wxll.  The  villagers,  seeing  these  wells  of  no 
further  use  as  wells,  utilized  them  as  cesspools.  These  grad- 
ually drained,  of  course,  also  into  the  deep  well,  th^  water  of 
which  soon  became  so  foul  it  had  to  be  closed.  \  complete 
system  of  drainage  was  provided  tor  the  district,  and  it  was 
eighteen  months  before  the  water  became  sufficiently  pure  to 
be  used. 


The  Vital  Statistics  of  Maine. 

The  following  notes  are  based  upon  the  Third  Annual  Report 
on  Births,  Marriages,  Divorces,  and  Deaths  in  Maine,  with  some 
reference  to  data  given  in  the  preceding  reports: 

The  whole  number  of  births  registered  in  the  State  in  1894, 
including  still-births,  was  14,607.  In  1893  there  were  14,604, 
and  in  1892,  14,028. 
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The  number  of  living  children  born  was  13,940.  Of  the  liv- 
ing children,  7,107  were  males  and  ^,y%y  were  females.  In  46, 
the  sex  was  not  stated. 

The  birth-rate  of  the  State  was  21.09  P^^  1,000  population. 
In  New  Hampshire  in  the  same  year,  1894,  it  was  20.87;  ii^  Ver- 
mont, 20.55;  i^  Massachusetts,  29.90;  in  Rhode  Island,  26.57; 
in  Connecticut,  24.96. 

The  birth-rate  in  the  different  counties  ranged  from  14.04  in 
Waldo,  the  lowest,  to  35.84,  the  highest,  in  Aroostook. 

Of  the  total  births  in  the  State,  63.75  P^^  cent,  were  of  native 
parents;  19.48  per  cent,  were  of  foreign  parentage;  14.96  per 
cent,  were  of  parents,  one  of  whom  was  foreign;  while  of  1.81 
per  cent,  the  nationality  was  not  stated. 

Lincoln  county,  as  in  1892  and  1893,  had  the  largest  percen- 
tage of  native-born  parents,  to  wit,  92.82  per  cent.  The  lowest 
percentage  of  native-born  parents  was  in  Androscoggin,  38.18 
per  cent. 

In  the  cities,  the  largest  percentage  of  foreign-born  parents 
was  in  Lewiston,  68.47,  ^.nd  in  Biddeford,  67.95  P^^  cent. 

In  the  cities  along  the  eastern  coast,  the  percentage  of  for- 
eign-born parents  is  extremely  low.  In  Belfast  no  birth  was  re- 
ported in  which  both  parents  were  foreign-born;  in  Ellsworth 
only  4.16  per  cent.,  and  in  Rockland  7.74  per  cent,  of  the  births 
had  both  parents  foreign-born. 

The  largest  number  of  births  in  any  one  month  in  1894  and 
in  1892  was  in  March:  in  1893  the  largest  number  occurred  in 
May. 

The  smallest  monthly  number  of  births  in  1894  occurred  in 
January.     In  the  two  preceding  years  it  was  in  November. 

In  1894  there  were  5,591  marriages  registered  in  the  State. 
In  1893  there  were  5,795,  and  in  1892,  5,726. 

The  marriage-rate  (persons  married)  was  16.92  for  1,000  of 
population.  The  highest  coimty  marriage-rate  was  in  Aroos- 
took, there  being  there  19.84  per  1,000.  The  lowest,  that  of 
13.00  per  1,000,  was  in  Lincoln  county. 

In  73  per  cent,  of  the  marriages  the  groom  and  bride  were 
both  American;  in  11  per  cent,  both  were  of  foreign  birth;  in  8 
per  cent,  the  groom  was  American  and  the  bride  of  foreign 
birth;  while  in  8  per  cent,  a  foreign  groom  and  American  bride 
were  united. 

The  largest  number  of  marriages,  636,  was  solemnized  in  Oc- 
tober, while  the  smallest  number  in  any  one  month,  298, 
occurred  in  February. 

In  1894  there  was  decreed  in  Maine  one  divorce  for  every  8.2 
marriages  solemnized  within  the  same  year;  in    New  Hamp- 
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shire,  one  to  ever}'^  9.7;  in  Vermont,  one  to  12.3;  in  Massachu- 
setts, one  to  18.6;  in  Rhode  Island,  one  to  11.6;  in  Connecticut, 
one  to  15.8.  According  to  this,  the  State  of  Maine  is  going  to 
the  bad,  as  measured  by  this  rate  of  matrimonial  infelicity,  more 
rapidly  than  any  of  her  sister  New  England  States. 

The  deaths  for  1894  were  11,012.  In  1893,  11,134,  and  in 
1892,  12,147  deaths. 

The  death-rate  for  Maine  in  1894  was  16.54;  of  New  Hamp- 
shire, 18.32;  of  Vermont,  16.27;  of  Massachusetts,  18.65;  o^ 
Rhode  Island,  19.00;  and  of  Connecticut,  16.8. 

The  death-rate  in  the  cities  was  19.65,  while  the  death-rate  in 
the  rest  of  the  State  with  the  cities  omitted  was  15.39. 

The  largest  number  of  deaths  occurred  in  January,  1,266;  the 
smallest  number  was  in  November,  761. 

Of  the  decedents  whose  sex  was  stated,  5,570  were  males  and 
5,422  were  females. 

The  first  place  among  the  causes  of  death  in  1894  and  in  1893 
was  "diseases  of  the  brain."  In  1892  pneumonia  occupied  the 
first  place;  the  usual  mortality  from  that  disease  being  appar- 
ently augmented  by  the  prevalence  of  the  outbreak  of  influenza. 

In  all  three  of  the  years  pulmonary  tuberculosis,  or  consump- 
tion, occupies  the  second  place. 

A  comparison  of  the  death-rate  from  the  seven  zymotic  dis- 
eases shows  that  Maine  has  a  lower  death-rate  from  these 
diseases  than  any  other  New  England  State. 

In  the  different  counties  of  Maine  the  zymotic  death-rate 
varies  widely  from  6.97  in  Lincoln  county  to  29.47  in  Andros- 
coggin county.  Although  the  zymotic  death-rate  depends  so 
largely  upon  the  character  of  the  population,  and  particularly 
upon  the  proportional  number  of  children  comprising  the  pop- 
ulation, the  high  death-rate  from  this  class  of  diseases  in  some 
of  our  cities  should  serve  as  a  spur  to  better  public  health  work 
for  the  purpose  of  saving  some  of  the  lives  that  are  destroyed 
by  preventable  diseases. 

The  special  death-rate  per  10,000  of  population  in  1894  was  as 
follows  for  some  of  the  principal  causes  of  death : 

Measles,  21  deaths;  death-rate,  0.32. 

Scarlet  fever,  29  deaths;  death-rate  for  the  State,  0.44;  for  the 
cities,  0.56. 

Whooping  cough,  number  of  deaths,  20;  death-rate  for  the 
State,  0.30;  of  the  cities,  0.46. 

Diphtheria,  "jj  deaths;  death-rate,  1.16. 

Croup,  62  deaths;  death-rate,  0.94. 

Diphtheria  and  croup,  139  deaths;  death-rate  2.10. 

Cerebro-spinal  meningitis,  34  deaths;  death-rate,  0.51. 
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Tetanus,  6  deaths,  all  of  which  occurred  from  June  to  No- 
vember, or  while  the  ground  was  bare. 

Typhoid  fever,  277  deaths;  death-rate  for  the  State,  4.19;  in 
the  citie?,  5.77;  in  the  rural  parts  of  the  State  outside  of  the 
cities,  3.53. 

Tuberculosis,  1,449  deaths;  death-rate,  21.92. 

Pulmonar}^  tuberculosis,  or  consumption,  1,262  deaths; 
death-rate,  19.09  for  the  whole  State;  in  the  cities,  21.89. 

Infantile  diarrhea,  468  deaths;  death-rate  for  the  whole  State, 
7.08;  for  the  cities,  13.27,  which  is  in  strong  contrast  with  the 
rate  for  the  villages  and  the  rural  districts  which  was  4.47. 

Cancer,  474  deaths;  death-rate,  7.17. 

Old  age:  the  whole  number  of  deaths  of  persons  between  70 
and  100  years,  or  more  was  3,242  or  one  death  in  every  3  1-2 
was  of  a  person  at  these  advanced  periods  of  life. 

Apoplexy,  408  deaths;  death-rate  of  the  State,  6.17. 

Diseases  of  the  heart,  940;  death-rate,  14.22. 

Pneumonia,  1,023  deaths;  death-rate,  15.47. 

Bronchitis,  acute  and  chronic,  209  deaths;  death-rate,  3.16. 

Bright's  disease  and  nephritis,  299  deaths;  death-rate  4.51. 


The  Vitality  of  Disease-G-erms- 

The  following  is  an  example  communicated  to  the  State 
Board  of  Health  of  Pennsylvania: 

*'Two  years  ago  a  child  died  from  scarlet  fever  about  four 
miles  from  Downey.  The  cradle  in  which  the  child  died  was 
afterwards  sold  at  public  sale  and  purchased  by  parties  having 
knowledge  of  the  death  of  the  child.  They  brought  the  cradle 
home  and  placed  a  babe  of  eight  months  in  it  to  sleep.  In 
about  ten  days  a  rash  came  out  over  the  child  which  made  it 
quite  sick.  I  was  called  to  see  the  case  and  informed  them  that 
it  was  a  case  of  scarlatina.  They  were  much  surprised  as 
there  had  been  none  in  the  neighborhood  for  two  years.  This 
brought  out  the  history  of  the  cradle.  They  had  washed  the 
cradle  at  least  six  times  with  hot  water  and  did  not  think  any 
germs  could  live  after  two  years'  time  and  different  ablutions. 
The  babe  recovered,  and  another  boy,  aged  two  years,  took  the 
fever,  then  the  mother,  next  the  aunt,  who  had  been  helping  to 
care  for  the  children,  then  the  grandmother,  aged  sixty  years. 
After  her,  the  father  of  the  children.  All  had  it  in  a  severe  form, 
but  all  finally  recovered.  There  were  no  other  cases  in  the 
neighborhood  before  or  after,  as  I  took  the  precaution  of  keep- 
ing persons  away.  This  case  shows  how  the  infection  can  and 
does  remain  in  clothing  and,  as  in  this  case,  in  wood,  after 
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repeated  washings  and  after  two  3'ears'  time,  as  there  was  no 
opportunity  to  haA-e  contracted  it  from  any  other  source." 


Pre^enti^e  Medicine. 


Society  is  slowly  beginning  to  recognize  the  debt  it  ovves  to 
medicine  in  its  various  departments,  but  there  is  none  to  which 
it,  as  a  whole,  owes  more  than  to  preventive  medicine.  Possibly 
some  great  vrar,  for  which  so  many  appear  to  be  languishing, 
would  show,  what  we  do  not  see  so  plainly  in  times  of  peace, 
the  great  but  quiet  and  almost  frictionless  work  of  sanitary  or- 
ganization, holding  the  reins  of  a  number  of  restive  disease- 
germs  Avhose  power  over  society  is  by  no  means  extinct,  but 
very  probably  as  great  as  ever.  Let  such  a  war  break  down 
this  great  sanitary  macliine,  even  temporarily,  and  we  would 
have  a  splendid  opportunity  of  seeing  these  restive  organisms 
let  loose  upon  the  communit}-,  and  scatter  typhoid  and  typhus, 
small-pox  and  cholera,  and  their  allies  far  and  wide.  \Yt  trust 
that  such  an  opportunity  will  never  come  to  demonstrate  the 
utility  of  preventive  medicine.  Let  us  rather  try  to  enlist  the 
interest  and  the  support  of  the  people  b}*  a  more  sane  and  civ- 
ilized method,  that  of  instruction  in  the  laws  and  principles 
which  control  our  lives  under  the  complex  conditions  imposed 
upon  us  by  modern  society. 

Of  the  many  ramifications  of  preventive  medicine,  by  which 
it  sends  its  protecting  innuence  to  all  the  people,  the  rich  and 
the  poor  alike,  I  shall  devote  a  little  time  onl}'  to  its  function  as 
a  guardian  of  drinking  water.  V\"hen  we  speak  of  drinking  water 
nowadays,  there  arises  immediately  before  us  its  greatest  enemy, 
— that  spectre  called  sewage.  The  two  are  inseparable  in  the 
mind  of  the  sanitarian,  for  one  cannot  be  kept  pure  without  sup- 
pressing the  other.  Water  is  taken  from  the  earth,  and  sewage 
is  committed  to  it ;  water  is  taken  from  streams  when  the  earth 
supply  is  inadequate  or  desirable,  and  sewage  is  poured  into 
streams.  Our  great  streams  as  well  as  our  little  streams  are  rap- 
idly becoming  mere  open  sewers.  The  thoughtlessness  and 
indifference  of  the  bulk  of  the  people  to  pure  water  has  been 
strongly  and  picturesquely  expressed  by  Ruskin: 

"Twenty  years  ago  there  was  no  lovelier  piece  of  lowland 
scenery  in  South  England,  nor  any  more  pathetic  in  the  world, 
b}-  its  expression  of  sweet  human  cliaracter  and  life,  than  that 
immediately  bordering  on  the  source  of  the  W  andle,  and  includ- 
ing the  low  moors  of  Addington,  and  the  villages  of  Beddington 
and  Carshalton,  with  all  their  pools  and  streams.  No  clearer  or 
diviner  waters  ever  sang  with  constant  lips  of  the  Hand  which 
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*giveth  rain  from  heaven;'  no  pasture  ever  lightened  in  spring- 
time with  more  passionate  blossoming;  no  sweeter  homes  ever 
hallowed  the  heart  of  the  passer-by  with  their  pride  of  peaceful 
gladness, — fain  hidden,  yet  full  confessed.  The  place  remains 
(1872)  nearly  unchanged  in  its  larger  features;  but  with  deliberate 
mind  I  sa}^  that  I  have  never  seen  anything  so  ghastly  in  its 
inner  tragic  meaning —  not  in  Pisan  Maremma,  not  by 
Campagna  tomb,  not  by  the  sand  isles  of  the  Torcellan  shore — 
-as  the  slow  stealing  of  aspects  of  reckless,  indolent,  animal 
neglect  over  the  delicate  sweetness  of  that  English  scene.  Nor 
is  any  blasphemy  or  impiety,  any  frantic  saving  or  godless 
thought,  more  appalling  to  me,  using  the  best  power  of  judg- 
ment I  have  to  discern  its  sense  and  scope,  than  the  insolent 
defiling  of  those  springs  by  the  human  herds  that  drink  of  them. 
Just  where  the  welling  of  stainless  water,  trembling  and  pure, 
like  a  body  of  light,  enters  the  pool  of  Carshalton,  cutting  itself 
a  radiant  channel  down  to  the  gravel,  through  ways  of 
feathery  reeds,  all  waving,  which  it  traverses  with  its  deep 
threads  of  clearness,  like  the  Chalcedony  in  Moss-agate,  starred 
here  and  there  with  the  white  Grenoullette;  just  in  the  very  rush 
and  murmur  of  the  first  spreading  currents,  the  human  wretches 
of  the  place  cast  their  street  and  house  foulness;  heaps  of  dust 
and  slime  and  broken  shreds  of  old  metal,  and  rags  of  putrid 
clothes,  which,  having  neither  energy  to  cart  away,  nor  decency 
enough  to  dig  into  the  ground,  they  thus  shed  into  the  stream, 
to  diffuse  what  venom  of  it  will  float  and  melt,  far  away,  in  all 
places  where  God  meant  those  waters  to  bring  joy  and  health. 
And  in  a  little  pool  behind  some  houses  farther  in  the  village, 
where  another  spring  rises,  the  shattered  stones  of  the  well,  and 
•of  the  little  fretted  channel  which  was  long  ago  built  and  traced 
for  it  by  gentle  hands,  lie  scattered,  each  from  each,  under  a 
rugged  bank  of  mortar  and  scoria,  and  bricklayers'  refuse,  on 
one  side,  which  the  clean  w^ater,  nevertheless,  chastises  to  purity; 
but  it  cannot  conquer  the  dead  earth  beyond;  and  then  circled 
and  coiled  under  festering  scum,  the  stagnant  edge  of  the  pool 
effaces  itself  into  a.  slope  of  black  slime,  the  accumulation  of 
indolent  years.  Half  a  dozen  men,  with  one  day's  work,  could 
cleanse  these  pools  and  trim  the  flowers  about  their  banks,  and 
make  every  breath  of  summer  air  above  them  rich  with  cool 
balm,  and  every  glittering  w^ave  medicinal,  as  if  it  ran,  troubled 
only  by  angels,  from  the  porch  of  Bethesda.  But  that  day's 
work  is  never  given,  nor,  I  suppose,  will;  nor  v/ill  any  joy  be 
possible  to  the  heart  of  man  for  evermore  about  those  wells  of 
English  water."* 

*Quoted  in  Poore's  "Rural  Hygiene." 
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Ruskin  thus  eloquently  stigmatizes  what  is  going  on  every- 
where around  us  with  a  rapidity  which  makes  us  pity  our  chil- 
dren for  the  loss  that  awaits  them  and  the  dangers  that  are  pil- 
ing up  around  them.  Sanitary  science  has  long  been  warning 
the  public  and  pointing  to  avenues  of  honorable  escape  from  the 
growing  difficulties,  but  indifference,  ignorance,  and  fear  of 
expenditures  are  still  holding  many  communities  in  what  ap- 
pears to  become  for  them  a  death-like  grip.  Here,  as  in  many 
other  phases  of  modern  society,  education  will  be  the  only 
escape  from  growing  evils.  Let  us  for  a  moment  turn  to  some 
significant  facts  brought  out  in  recent  years  in  regard  to  the 
function  performed  by  water  in  carrying  disease,  and  the  means 
novv  within  reach  for  minimizing  this  danger. 

The  dissemination  of  certain  infectious  diseases  by  polluted 
water  supplies  has  been  demonstrated  so  frequently  that  any 
illustrations  would  be  quite  out  of  place  at  this  time.  The  fate 
which  overtook  the  city  of  Hamburg  in  1892,  when  Asiatic 
cholera  appeared  in  her  midst  like  a  thunderbolt  out  of  a  clear 
sky,  is  still  in  the  minds  of  many.  All  facts  brought  out  by  a 
persistent  study  of  the  epidem.ic  pointed  to  the  drinking  water. 
Since  then  the  methods  of  water  analysis  have  been  so  far  im- 
proved that  the  micro-organism  of  Asiatic  cholera  may  be  quite 
readily  detected  in  infected  water,  and  other  less  conspicuous 
epidemics  have  been  traced  to  it.  In  fact,  the  large  water- 
courses of  the  German  empire  were  in  1893  and  1894  the  high- 
ways of  this  organism,  and  only  the  utmost  vigilance  of  the  Ger- 
man government  prevented  a  general  dissemination  of  this 
plague  during  these  years.  The  vigilance  consisted  in  the 
establishment  of  bacteriological  laboratories  and  the  utilizations 
of  those  already  in  existence  for  the  examinations  of  samples  of 
water  and  of  the  stools  of  infected  and  suspected  persons  on  the 
watercourses.  Thousands  of  samples  were  subjected  to  the 
scrutiny  of  the  microscope  and  the  culture-tube,  and  the  hidden 
and  devious  ways  of  the  comma  bacillus  were  laid  bare. 

Hamburg  drank  unfiltered  polluted  river  water  until  the  city 
became  paralyzed  by  this  plague.  With  superhuman  effort  im- 
mense improvements  have  been  effected  since  then,  and  now  the 
inhabitants  drink  only  filtered  water.  For  many  communities 
only  the  severest  visitations  are  demonstrative  of  danger,  and 
not  until  hundreds  and  thousands  of  victims  have  paid  the  pen- 
alty demanded  by  filth  is  the  stimulus  sufficient  to  create  a 
salutarv'  change.  Dr.  H.  P.  Walcott,  in  one  of  his  Lowell  lec- 
tures, delivered  in  1896,  referred  as  follows  to  certain  prophetic 
utterances  of  Virchow : 

"At  a  memorable  meeting  of  the  German  Association  for 
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Public  Health,  held  at  Berlin  in  1883, there  was  a  long  discussion 
upon  the  question  of  the  disposal  of  the  sewage  of  large  cities. 
Virchow  had  maintained,  with  all  the  ability  which  he  shows  in 
so  many  fields  of  science,  that  sewage  must  be  kept  out  of  the 
watercourses,  whether  large  or  small.  Emmerich,  of  Munich, 
also  one  of  the  well-known  sanitary  authorities  of  the  world,  had, 
in  opposition,  brought  up  the  example  of  the  sewerage  system  of 
Munich,  adopted  under  the  advice  of  Pettenkoffer,  the  Nestor 
of  public  hygiene.  Plere  the  sewers  discharge  the  sewage  into 
the  Isar,  without  preliminary  treatment  of  any  sort.  The  river 
is  a  very  rapid  stream,  carrying  at  all  seasons  a  large  volume  of 
water,  and  there  does  not  happen  to  be  any  large  population  on 
the  banks  of  the  stream  for  whom  a  water-supply  from  the  river 
is  necessary.  There  is  not,  as  yet,  evidence  that  the  amount  of 
sewage  added  to  the  river  at  Munich  has  caused  any  injury  to 
the  people  living  lower  down  upon  the  stream. 

"Emmerich  was  not  content  to  rest  his  case  upon  the  favor- 
able experience  of  the  Bavarian  capital,  but  went  on  to  use  these 
words:  'Hamburg,  also,  uses  the  water  of  the  Elbe,  which  is 
soiled  with  the  sewage  of  Prague,  Dresden,  and  Magdeburg, 
and  never  a  man  in  Hamburg  has  been  sickened  by  it.'  The 
assembly  to  vvliich  these  words  were  addressed  had  no  a*nswer 
to  make  except  the  wise  admonition  of  Virchow,  that  an  exam- 
ple sometimes  answered  itself  if  you  waited  long  enough. 

"In  nine  years  the  answer  came,  and  has  been  heard  round  the 
world."     Theobald  Smith,  M.  D., — Albany  Medical  Annals. 


Answers  to  Correspondents. 


Placards.  "The  State  Board  of  Health  has  placards  for 
diphtheria,  scarlet  fever,  and  measles,  and  for  no  other  diseases. 
Typhus  fever  and  cholera  are  so  very  infrequent  that  it  is  not 
worth  while  to  keep  the  placards  on  hand  for  those  diseases. 
Your  local  board  of  health  would  have  authority  to  placard  cases 
of  whooping  cough  if  it  deemed  it  best,  but  this  Board  has  hardly 
thought  it  expedient  to  advise  placarding  that  disease.  Neither 
is  it  thought  best  to  placard  houses  on  account  of  the  presence 
of  pulmonary  tuberculosis." 

Disinfection  After  Scarlet  Fever.  "For  the  disinfection,  de- 
pend upon  boiling  and  steaming,,  so  far  as  those  methods  can 
be  applied.  On  a  small  scale,  steam  disinfection  may  be  done 
in  a  common  tin  v\^ash  boiler.  Into  the  bottom  of  the  boiler 
pour  two  or  three  inches  of  water,  or  enough  so  the  boiler  will 
not  go  dry.  Upon  two  bricks  or  otherwise,  support  a  false 
bottom  or  floor  of  pieces  of  boards  or  laths  three  or  four  inches 
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above  the  bottom  of  the  boiler;  above  that  pack  the  clothing, 
feather  beds,  pillows,  or  whatever  else  you  wish  to  disinfect. 
Put  the  cover  on  tightly  and  steam  for  one  half  or  three  Cjuar- 
ters  of  an  hour  after  the  water  has  begun  to  boil  vigorously. 
The  circulars  will  give  you  further  information.*' 

SJiaggy  Dogs.  "Long  haired  and  shaggy  dogs  and  cats  if  ad- 
mitted into  infectious  rooms,  or  if  they  come  in  contact  with 
patients  sick  with  infectious  diseases,  are  just  as  likely  to  con- 
vey infection  as  long  haired  and  shaggy  micn.  Many  cases  have 
been  recorded  in  Avhich  it  appears  that  scarlet  fever  and  diphthe- 
ria have  been  carried  bv  cats  and  dogs.  So  quarantine  vour 
dogs." 

Cerchro-Spinal  Meningitis.  "Cases  of  cerebro-spinal  menin- 
gitis should  be  isolated  and  other  precautions  should  be  taken 
against  the  spread  of  the  infection.  It  is  now  considered  as  an 
infectious  disease  and  so  treated  by  many  sanitary  organizations. 
Upon  an  average  in  the  three  years  for  which  the  returns  have 
been  compiled,  thirty-four  persons  have  died  yearly  from  this 
disease  in  this  vState." 

Formic  Aldehyde  Lamp.  ''There  is  nothing  yet  published  in 
relation  to  Professor  Robinson's  work  for  the  State  Board  of 
Health  in  determining  the  value  of  formic  aldehyde  gas  as  a 
disinfectant,  with  the  exception  of  his  paper  read  at  the  last 
meeting  of  the  American  Public  Health  Association.  In  a 
very  short  time  that  paper,  together  with  another  one  giving 
the  details  of  Professor  Robinson's  work,  will  appear  in  the  re- 
port of  this  Board." 


Fweinfection  in  Consumption. 

Statistics  show  that  a  first  attack  is  not  always  fatal,  and  death 
is  often  found  to  be  due  to  other  causes.  Primary  infection  is 
not  usually  due  to  inherited  tendencies,  but  external  conditions 
play  a  most  important  part.  Consumption  is  best  treated  among 
the  rich;  frequently,  indeed,  a  permanent  cure  is  effected  in  this 
class  of  cases;  so,  for  evident  reasons,  those  who  are  poor 
should  be  given  especial  attention.  Patients  who  have  been 
cured  must  not  be  allowed  to  return  to  their  former  environ- 
ment. Redevelopment  is  inconsistent  with  clinical  experience. 
Change  of  air  and  outdoor  exercise  and  labor  hardens  and  re- 
freshes the  tissues,  and  the  respirator}^  impurities  of  former  en- 
vironment are  no  longer  present.  Reinfection  may  be  prevented 
by  thorough  disinfection  of  the  patient  and  surroundings,  and 
destruction  of  the  sputum.  This  protects  the  patient  against 
himself. — Joseph  Muir,  M.  D.,  Medical  Nczvs. 
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